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MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1890, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GREECE. 


1 HAVE followed with much anxiety the course of the last events 
in Greece, and read with close attention the intelligence and 
comments published in the English newspapers on the issue of 
the recent elections. All leading journals have expressed not 
only their surprise, but even their dissatisfaction at the inconsid- 
erate and ungrateful conduct of the Greeks towards their great, 
prudent, patriotic, and successful statesman. “It is indeed,” 
they exclaim with a certain indignation, “a new proof of the 
fickleness, foolishness, and unthankfulness of the Greek people to 
disregard the great services and high merits of a statesman who 
has managed the affairs of the State with great skill and success 
—the proverbial policy of Fabius—and saved Europe from com- 
plications and troubles. Mr. Tricoupis,” they proceed further, 
‘was the only man of character and superior cultivation who 
drew the Greeks away from a policy of provocation, and devoted 
their attention to internal development and financial reform.” 
This is the tenor of the eulogy which is still being lavished 
unanimously upon Mr. Tricoupis, and this feeling seems to pre- 
vail in nearly all European countries, not excepting even Turkey. 
Indeed, the complimentary language held by the Turkish 
authorities and journals towards that statesman of Greece is 
most remarkable, nay, unprecedented. Now I admit freely 
that all these high compliments may be just and deserved from 
the point of view of European interests. But Mr. Tricoupis 
is not the Minister of Europe, he is the sworn Minister of 
Greece and her interests, and this distinct responsibility im- 
Plies that in justice he must be viewed from a Greek point of 
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view, just as British Ministers are looked at from the side of 
British interests, This being so, I ask would any Englishman 
feel proud or satisfied if similar compliments were lavished on 
their Prime Minister from all foreign quarters and neigh- 
bours? I repeat, suppose that the British policy, internal, as 
well as foreign and colonial, was unanimously and highly 
approved by all foreign statesmen—including the Russianis— 
would any Englishman feel flattered and proud, or would they 
rather feel uneasy, and look suspiciously at the Minister? | 
am sure that this very applause on the part of the foreign nations 
would arouse the British nation against their Government. 

It will be replied, I know, that Greece is not Great Britain, but 
that she is a little State, entirely dependent on the favour and 
support of the European Powers. Quite so. But it is equally 
true that no State in the globe, be it strong or weak, has ever 
received a reward or satisfaction because she behaved quietly and 
prudently. This might be the case with a school-boy, but never 
with a State. History nowhere records a similar case. On the 
contrary, Greece was set free, because she revolted; she was 
given the Ionian Islands, because she agitated; she received 
Thessaly, because she threatened European peace. 

The history of Greece is applicable to all countries. In fact, 
I do not know of any State, great or little, that ever received 
redress because she looked peacefully after her own internal 
affairs, or—as the phrase now runs—because she followed “a 
prudent policy.” Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, all 
these little States confirm my assertion. It is only through this 
active and threatening policy—at the proper moment—that 
they have—and expect still to have—their claims satisfied. My 
argument will, no doubt, appear revolutionary and_ selfish, 
perhaps even impertinent on the part of an insignificant nation; 
but Greece was created through this policy, and expects further 
to have her claims satisfied through the same method. Of 
course she must not plunge herself into a headlong and foolish 
policy ; but as she cannot, single-handed, begin a quarrel with 
her usurpers, no opportunity must be left to slip. Those Greek 
statesmen who profess that Greece will soon be able to cafty 
out a great war with her formidable neighbour, deceive them- 
selves and others. This absurd idea has been haughtily pro 
fessed by Mr. Tricoupis for the last seven years, and gained 
great popularity ; but cool and practical reflection always led to 
great doubts. 
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A little State like Greece would be far happier if she had 
no external policy whatever, but devoted herself to internai 
development. She would be relieved of the burden of keeping 
aregular army and navy. But unhappily for the little kingdom, 
five out of six millions of Greeks being still under Turkish rule 
it is impossible for her to shut her eyes and ears to the com- 
plaints, appeals, and lamentations reaching her daily from all 
parts of Turkey. She cannot refuse her sympathy and assistance 
to this majority of her most devoted subjects. This.circumstance 
encumbers the Greek Government with constant liabilities and 
difficulties of a political nature ; but at the same time it must be 
pointed out that this numerous Greek element, devoted as it is 
to Greece, and scattered round in the dominions of the Sultan, 
isa most powerful weapon which, dexterously manipulated, is 
equal to ten times the Greek army and navy. How many 
dificult questions between the two neighbouring States have 
been settled to the full satisfaction of the Greek Government, 
and how many more political advantages of great importance 
might accrue to Greece without any material sacrifices, are 
secrets known to every Greek statesman. 

But it is not my intention to enter into the discussion of the 
general policy of Greece. My object is to submit some observa- 
tions which may illustrate the state of things in my country, and 
thus endeavour to enlighten public opinion in this country with 
tegard to Mr. Tricoupis’ character and policy. He is no doubt 
avery remarkable man ; we all agree on this point. At his first 
appearance he commands respect. When you stay before him 
~he rarely sits—you are deeply impressed. His stern look and 
imposing appearance are very telling. This is the first and most 
impressive of his qualities, On the other hand, he possesses the 
gift of vigorous eloquence in a remarkable degree. Another rare 
and most powerful attainment must not be lost sight of : he has a 
fascinating sister, who is one of the most gifted women in 
Greece, Having no family cares—for she has no near relation 
but this one brother Charilaos—she is entirely devoted to him. 
She is a great psychologist, and has a wonderful memory for 
Mames and facts. The assistance lent by this marvellous help- 
mate to her brother Charilaos is simply immense. . It is a very 
difficult matter to decide whether Mr. Tricoupis’ long main- 
tenance in power is due more to his personal ability than to his 
sister, Those, however, who are familiar with the ré/e which 
Women play in continental politics will not feel surprised at my 
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maintaining that :f Mr. Tricoupis’ reputation is chiefly due to his 
abilities, his popularity at least may fairly be ascribed to his 
marvellous sister. 

But let us consider both together. Their father having been a 
long time Greek Minister in London, they were both educated 
in the English metropolis, and speak English remarkably well, 
They know English life, customs, principles, and weaknesses: 
when they receive an English visitor they assume English 
manners ; they speak of British liberties and principles, and 
assume the appearance of being the promoters of British 
civilization and influence. They explain anxiously their 
strenuous efforts to reform and develop the financial condition 
of Greece; they never fail to hint confidentially, that all these 
superhuman efforts are directed exclusively to a great national 
scheme. This secret but well-meditated plan, if carried out, is 
sure to surprise the world, and create, with God’s help, a great and 
powerful Greece. They go even so far as to hint that this great 
scheme is on the eve of execution, and any impediment put in 
the way, unconsciously, or out of opposition, is in this critical 
moment simply an act of high treason to the national interests. 

This is the tenor of the language held by Mr. and Miss 
Tricoupis to their foreign interviewers. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, that such serious and solemn language, coupled with 
immense attention, complaisance, and favour, all deeply impress 
strangers, who have no more occasion and time to ascertain 
facts and undeceive themselves. I am not exaggerating, nor is 
it my intention to discredit Mr. Tricoupis in favour of any other 
man. I simply wish to go to the bottom of the facts and explain 
the secret of his popularity abroad. And in order to reveal 
the whole secret, I may add that all intelligence about Greek 
concerns and politics which reached this country during the last 
four years emanate, directly or indirectly, exclusively from 
Mr. and Miss Tricoupis, for no colleague or subordinate 
acquainted with his schemes, is authorized to speak of them. 

Mr. Tricoupis’ language to the Greeks was, of course, vague, 
but also high-sounding. When he pleased to receive them, he 
represented Greece to be in the last stage of preparation t0 
grapple with the Turk, and set free with one stroke all Greeks 
still under the Sultan’s rule, from Asia Minor to Crete. These 
utterances assumed a more lofty tone when he received men of 
inferior class or intellect, and this was the case, in his appreciation, 
with all his Greek visitors, I remember him well, just a year ago 
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declaring to me and some other fellow-visitors, that the Govern- 
ment was already in a position to put in the field, with a few 
days’ notice, 130,000 men. We all know that he was unable to 
parade 5000 soldiers at the arrival of the German Emperor, and 
that he could not, even to-day, oppose 13,000 men toa threatend 
invasion ofthe country. But thisis not all. In his receptions and 
utterances he assumed a high and imposing air, talking of his 
diplomatic connections abroad, and representing his European 
colleagues as if they were all his intimate friends and admirers, 
On the other hand, his close connection with some European 
representatives at Athens, and his marked intimacy with the 
King, pointed to the evidence of his commanding position in 
the European Cabinets. He organized royal festivities on 
the occasion of the Greek Crown Prince attaining his 
majority. He celebrated with great pomp the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the King’s accession to the throne ; he contracted 
amatch between the Greek Crown Prince and the sister of 
the most powerful Sovereign in Europe—the Emperor of 
Germany. This variety of extraordinary coincidences, coupled 
with the constant praises lavished on him by European journals, 
so much impressed public opinion in Greece, that nearly 
all Greeks, whether free or still under the Sultan’s rule, felt 
relieved to have} found, at last, in Mr. Tricoupis the longed- 
for man, who would not only rescue their country from ruin, 
but aggrandise and glorify it. There was a time of such fas- 
cination of public opinion about Mr. Tricoupis that the Greeks 
would not have forgiven any one who had the audacity to 
compare their unique Prime Minister to any European statesman 
even of the first rank. 

These illusions could not last long, particularly in an excitable 
country like Greece, where, besides, important events and com- 
plications with her neighbour are of daily occurrence. The 
unfortunate Cretan question had already assumed a burning 
character. Mr. Tricoupis having really believed in his command- 
ing authority in Europe, despatched a circular note to the Powers, 
calling authoritatively upon them to settle the Cretan question, 
otherwise he would be compelled to take the task upon himself 
The common people, on the one hand feeling confidence in the 
long professed readiness of the Government, and, on the other 
being convinced of the commanding position of their Premier in 
European Cabinets, seemed exulting at the happy contingency 
which was going to cause at least Crete to be delivered over to 
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them. This highest climax of national emotion and expectation 
did not last long. Mr. Tricoupis received from Europea s 
rebuke for his impertinence ; the subsequent arrival at Athens of 
the German Emperor, conveying his sister Sophia to our Crow) 
Prince, caused Mr. Tricoupis more painful disappointments 
Neither His Imperial Majesty nor any dignitary of his suite paid 
any attention to him, nay, they ignored him deliberately, while 
other Greek personalities of inferior standing were favoured with 
marked attention. These grave incidents threw a glaring light 
on the political state of the country. They opened the eyes of the 
public and exasperated Mr. Tricoupis. The next meeting of the 
Chamber revealed the whole business, No army, no navy, nm 
money in the public treasury, and besides, Europe more than 
ever hostile to Greece. Mr. Tricoupis being interrogated on 
his policy, evaded all clear answer to the various questions by 
alleging that they were still pending, or constituted the secrets 
of the Government. 

The Opposition, however, had been previously supplied with 
sufficient information from foreign sources, and particularly from 
the English Blue-book on the Cretan affairs. They attacked 
vigorously the policy of the Government, both internal and 
foreign, and denounced its conduct on the Cretan question a 
most unpatriotic. Mr. Tricoupis being highly annoyed, uttered 
bitter, recriminations against the Opposition, and grossly insulted 
Turkey, whose very friendship and favour he had hitherto 
courted. The consequence of these grave incidents was obvious; 
a consternation among the Greek people, and hard blowsa 
answer on the part of Turkey; Crete received still more sever 
chastisement from Shakir Pasha; the Greek language became 
the object of general persecution in the Ottoman Empire; 
Greek schoolmasters were arrested and transported to Central 
Africa, where many of them have already perished ; the Greck 
Church received the severest blows within the memory d 
man ; indeed, its very existence is still threatened unless 
Russia should interfere energetically on its behalf. But 
this is not all. In order to realize fully the extent of th 
political disaster, let us look round, While “prudett 
Greece was never before in so sorry a plight, all other mum 
States round her are infinitely better off. ‘“Imprudent 
Bulgaria is going fast ahead, to the detriment of vital and 
national Greek interests. The Armenians show, for the first 
time in modern history, signs of life; I am sure they’ wil 
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ultimately get some sort of self-government. In face of these 
alarming events Greeks were told to keep cool and have 
confidence in Mr. Tricoupis. He has a “great plan” ; suffering 
Cretans must not frustrate it through their imprudence ; he 
is watching for them; they must have patience for “three 
months” and then again “for another three months, after which 
they are going to be relieved through a master stroke.” This 
had been invariably Mr. Tricoupis’ language and demeanour to 
the Cretans for the last twenty months. I will endeavour to 
examine this question from a practical point of view. We 
have on the one hand Mr. Tricoupis, a “prudent” statesman of 
superior education, speaking English and French fluently, a 
“Fabius,” as he has been styled—of determined character and 
vigorous eloquence—to say nothing of his wonderfully gifted 
sister. On the other hand we have Mr. Stambouloff, a “ restless ” 
agitator of inferior education in every point of view. Which of 
these two statesmen is more practical, more patriotic, and more 
successful? I am sure the universal reply will be in favour of 
Mr. Stambouloff. So is mine, and so has been that of the Greek 
nation at the recent elections. 

This is the foreign policy of our celebrated and universally 
admired statesman. A few more observations on his internal 
policy may suffice to complete the sketch of the “great man.” 
While he speaks exuberantly of European institutions and 
English liberties, he is undoubtedly the most authoritative ruler 
in Europe. His will is above all law. Whenever he happened 
to be questioned on some political or administrative measure, or 
on some illegality committed by a subordinate agent of his, he 
invariably evaded all answer by attacking his questioner and 
recriminating his predecessors. His regular reply was this: 
“The Government being responsible for their own acts, they 
must be left free from any interference and molestation ; they 
have the right to act as they please and whenever they choose.” 
This sounds fair and right, but at the bottom it is a fallacious 
and unconstitutional procedure. Nobody ever denied the 
responsibility of the Government, but the nature of a parlia- 
mentary house implies the right of control. If a Prime 
Minister, as long as he is at the head of affairs, refuses to 
give any explanation to the Parliament on a question, and even 
abruptly and indignantly rebukes his questioner, how can public 
opinion be enlightened? But I must state here distinctly that 
Mr. Tricoupis objects absolutely to the public expressing any 
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opinion. His favourite and invariable reply was that “his 
Government does not allow themselves to be led or influenced” 
Well, under these conditions, where have his professed cop. 
stitutional principles and liberties gone? Is his policy and 
administration to be a mystery to the nation until he is turne 
out of office? But then, if he is found guilty of some graye 
illegality or even treason to the national interests, what satisfac. 
tion can the country derive from such responsibility ?_ He might 
be strongly rebuked, imprisoned, or even hanged, if you like, but 
any such penalty inflicted on him would be of no profit whatever 
to the wronged country. 

There remains the point of his celebrated financial ability, on 
which there seems to be a universal agreement abroad. I am 
very pleased to see the credit of my country raised so much in 
the estimation of foreign capitalists. My pleasure, however, is 
greatly marred by the conviction that this is not the true state of 
the case. I am not going to enter into the complicated and dry 
details which would occupy a great amount of time and of space 
in these pages. I shall simply confine myself to the remark that 
Mr. Tricoupis’ financial skill has been a dexterous manipulation 
to the effect not of reforming the financial system, but simply 
living from hand to mouth. During his recent administration 
the public debt has increased by one fourth, while on the one 
hand the taxes have been nearly doubled, and on the other, the 
strength of the army has been reduced to an unprecedented 
minimum. The Greek people suffered the hard burdens laid on 
them with a creditable self-denial, because they were impressed 
with the conviction that all these sacrifices were utilized to the 
recovery and organization of the national resources, and the 
serious preparation of the country to meet successfully any 
eventuality. There was a class of people who went even so fat 
in their simplicity as to stick to the old dream of a glorious 
Greece, with Constantinople for its capital. All these ex 
pectations haye been cruelly destroyed. 

My reader may interrupt me here by putting the natural and 
very plausible question: “If Mr. Tricoupis was really injurious 
to the interests of his country, why was he tolerated so longa 
time? how can you explain why he was not turned out of 
office long since?” I shall try toexplain this curious circum 
stance. I shall not speak again of his remarkable abilities, not 
of the influence of his marvellous sister, though these qualities 
account considerably for the fact. I shall remind my reader of a 
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very important circumstance. Mr. Tricoupis’ triumphal accession 
to power was due not really to his previous popularity; it 
was practically due to the disgraceful and disastrous close of 
Mr. Deliyannis’ administration ; a bitter lesson, which was still 
too fresh in the memory of the Greek people. This circumstance 
was an immense advantage to Mr. Tricoupis over his adversary. 
‘ Another point is still more important, as it throws, at the same 
time, a strange light upon Mr. Tricoupis’ methods of internal 
administration. If I should be asked to put it in two words, I 
should look vainly for them in a constitutional and liberal voca- 
bulary, like that of Great Britain. 

But the secret requires a satisfactory explanation, for it might 
be of use even to English statesmen. Some of my readers know 
that the whole population of Greece is undoubtedly far more 
personally concerned in politics and public affairs than any other 
people in the globe. They are divided into two distinct parties— 
that in power, and the opposition. Mr. Tricoupis, having suc- 
ceeded to office after his predecessor’s crushing defeat, deemed the 
moment very opportune to secure his position for a long period. 
He reduced the number of the troublesome deputies, and directed 
his attention to the organization of his party in a spirit unprece- 
dented in Greek politics. His first duty was to select his agents 
and subordinates among the most bitter enemies of his prede- 
cessor, and his own most devoted partisans. Moreover he let 
them understand clearly that they had nothing whatever to fear, 
with regard to their posts, from an interference on the part of 
unfriendly deputies as long as they served him faithfully. They 
should be protected against any intrigue and attack, provided 
they proved devoted servants to their master. This new prin- 
ciple of serving one’s chief, and not the State, having taken 
toot in the hearts of Mr. Tricoupis’ regiments, every employé 
strove to prove the most zealous of his agents. Those who 
gave the most and best proofs of ability and skill in promoting 
the influence of the Government were generously remunerated, 
while a merciless fate threatened any functionary, high or 
low, who might be found to sympathise with the opposition. 
Under these circumstances, their functions and duties were clearly 
Prescribed. They had to serve, not the State, but the person 
of the Prime Minister, by promoting his influence to the best 
of their abilities. They were not expected to report to him on 
the despatch of ‘public service; but to procure him valuable 
information on party concerns, He never consulted them, not 
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even his colleagues. His will being stronger than reason, he 
objects to discussion, and forbids contradiction. The only right 
he admits is to keep him informed of all occurrences. This 
being so, the numberless regiment of public functionaries wer 
converted into personal agents of the Government, either as open 
propagandists or spies. No wonder, then, that this system of 
absolutism gave Mr. Tricoupis the popular name of “Mongol” 
and “Petroleum.” On the other hand, it was natural that 
every employé, from his colleagues down to the lowest school. 
master or usher, being an absolute ruler in his province, a 
régime sprung up, which led to great abuses, and called forth 
loud complaints. But Mr. Tricoupis,- being firmly convinced 
of his own impeccability, could not, or would not, admit the 
possibility of his subordinates disregarding their duties, and 
abusing the public authority entrusted to them. This resolute 
protection of his agents, at any rate stimulated naturally their 
zeal to personal devotion, while the public service was entirely 
neglected. 

While I am writing these lines I do not lose sight ofa 
very important point. I anticipate that my reader, prejudiced 
as he may be in favour of Mr. Tricoupis, will entertain some doubt 
as to the veracity of my statements. He will in all probability 
accuse me of exaggeration and search the clue of my objectin 
some personal motive. I repudiate all such imputation. I ca 
state without fear of being contradicted, that I have always 
shared the illusion of my countrymen in the zealous admiration « 
Mr. Tricoupis. On the other hand, I know Mr. Deliyannis too 
well to expect him to rescue my country from her present diff- 
culties, His weakness and irresolution are proverbial ; incor 
tradistinction to his adversary he has no force of character nor 
energy ; he is entirely wanting in commanding authority ove 
his subordinates ; in short, the nation does not feel confidence 
in the man, as was the case, for a time, with Mr. Tricoups 
But for all this, I must acknowledge many valuable and counter 
balancing qualities ; he is a very honest man ; he is scrupulously 
law-abiding ; he is certainly not less intelligent than Mr. Tr 
coupis ; he has a vast experience of administration ; as a 
he commands also an uncommon fluency, though certainly not 
the vigour of his antagonist. But above all he possesses a Vey 
praiseworthy quality ; he is not fastidious nor self-opinionated 
Being conscious of his liability to error and dreading respor 
sibility in all important questions, he selects his colleague 
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among the most capable and experienced men of his party. 
Thus under Mr. Deliyannis we have a ministry and a ministerial 
council, whereas under Mr. Tricoupis’ administration we have one 
man to decide upon all internal and external matters. The 
latter statesman is, indeed, inclined to select as colleagues those 
men whose mental faculties and character may be a guarantee for 
his present and future absolute rule. They are simply nominal 
chiefs over their departments, and have neither will nor opinion ; 
they must refer the smallest possible matter to their chief for ap- 
proval ; they are not entitled or able to give you any information 
whatever ; you must go to Mr. Tricoupis himself, the absolute 
ruler, the all-adviser. Their allegiance to him goes so far as to 
submit to him the correspondence of their office often before they 
read it and to expect his orders. Under these circumstances no 
man of amour propre and independent character or superior ability 
isanxious to serve under Mr. Tricoupis or support him. The 
reason is obvious. In this and all other countries access to 
public office implies the idea of developing new characters and 
raising talented young men to political prominence. Under 
Mr. Tricoupis’ administration, all these officers sink to insigni- 
ficance. 

With Mr. Deliyannis in power the case is very different. 
Being conscious of his incompetence to dispose of all questions, 
as I have already observed, he seeks out the fittest men of his 
party and leaves to them full liberty of action and independence 
in the execution of their ordinary duties. This is naturally a 
strong inducement to able and ambitious young men to join 
Mr. Deliyannis’ party; it offers them an opening to rise to 
prominence, This fact accounts also for the appearance, just 
now, of a new party leader, Mr.’Rallis. This young politician 
had been an insignificant agent of Mr. Tricoupis. He withdrew 
from him and joined Mr. Deliyannis. Now, having acquired 
sufficient experience of public affairs, and self-confidence, he has 
seceded from his chief and formed a party of his own. He isa 
quick politician, a vigorous speaker, and a man of undaunted 
courage and energy. Two more young men under Mr. 
Deliyannis’ leadership show signs of independence, and may 
Soon rise to prominence. These are, in my opinion, tokens 
of a more hopeful prospect for the country. The nation has 
been long ruled by the two old political leaders, and it has been 
disappointed in both. We cannot borrow statesmen from 
abroad, as we do generals, admirals, and other functionaries 
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i. 
from France. Let, then, new men come to the front, The 
moment is not unpropitious. For I venture to disagree with those 
alarmists who foreshadow in the change of the Greek Ministry 
new complications. On the contrary, I feel sure that the pol 
tical situation created by the policy of the late Government 
and its overthrow is the very best guarantee, for the time 
being, of the public peace in those parts of Europe. This 
important assertion on my part may be disregarded as irre. 
sponsible and rash ; but I can give my reasons for it. The right 
moment for action or agitation on the part of the Greek 
Government is over; the Greek army is reduced to its lowest 
possible peace-footing. The navy will assume some importance 
only when the new three ironclads, which are constructed in 
France, shall be ready ; the resources of the country are literally 
exhausted ; the ministers of the new Government, however 
patriotic they may be, are forced to accept accomplished facts, 
and they will be justified in adopting this prudent policy by the 
consideration that they are not responsible for this disgraceful 
state of things created by their predecessors. Their patriotic 
duty will be to ask for some redress in a peaceful way. Mr. 
Tricoupis, on the contrary, having committed the honour of the 
country and pledged himself to the nation, was bound to venture 
all, sooner or later. 

I conclude this article with the assurance that I have tried to 
represent Greek statesmen and politics in their true light. My 
statements and views may displease many of my countrymen, and 
especially Mr. Tricoupis’ adherents and admirers, whether Greeks 
or foreigners. Others may impute to me the charge of exaggera- 
tion. I donot pretend to have converted anybody, nor do I wish 
to influence those whose judgment and conviction is founded upon 
facts. My object was to state the truth and try to enlighten 
public opinion in this country. I felt in duty bound to dos, 
because I have been long labouring under a painful feeling. ! 
saw clearly that public opinion in this and other Europeat 
countries was so prepossessed with regard to some Gretk 
statesmen, that the esteem and admiration attributed to om 
single man could not be counterbalanced by the merits and 
qualities of his whole nation. This is very unfair, for whatevet 
and however many might be the faults of the Greek nation, the 
fact that it has tolerated its unscrupulous statesmen so long 4 
time, and supported their alleged great schemes with tt 
devotion, self-denial, and heavy sacrifices, is the very hest and 
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unmistakable proof of its loyalty, patience, seriousness, and 
patriotism. 

And now, I may venture a final remark to my English 
readers. Let Greeks manage their own affairs, Whether they 
have done well or foolishly to change their Government, it is an 
irrevocable verdict of the whole nation ; I think that it is rather 
unfair to reproach and openly blame a nation for taking a 
measure which suits their purpose. Such an attitude adopted 
on the part of Englishmen, though no doubt sincere, on the one 
hand stimulates the vanity of their patronized man, and on the 
other, it is calculated to cause considerable mischief. It 
produces a very unpleasant feeling among the Greek people 
and estranges its sympathies. I am well aware that England 
needs no Greek sympathies, still I doubt whether it would be the 
best English policy to embitter the new Greek Government and 
its supporters—the large majority of the Greek nation—and thus 
throw them into the arms of other powers. France has done 
decidedly less than England for the regeneration and aggran- 
dizement of Greece. Yet she enjoys undoubtedly more 
popularity than England in Greece. The reason is not far to 
seek, French statesmen and journalists have been always 
careful to use courteous and benevolent language towards the 
Greeks, and thus succeeded in keeping up a friendly feeling 
between the two nations. The Greeks are a very impressionable 
people, and look for the favour of stronger nations. Any people 
who understand how to flatter their amour propre, not only secure 
their gratitude and devotion, but may also derive a material 
benefit from them. ‘This is exactly the case with the French, 
simply because they address them with pleasant words. Besides 
their commercial interests, they draw a considerable amount of 
Greek money by offering loans to the Greek Government, generals, 
admirals, engineers, and a numerous staff of other employés, 
who come to Greece under the avowed pretext of reforming or 
organizing her domestic affairs. Now, let us examine the 
question with regard to English policy. England, who is more 
than any other power entitled to Greek gratitude, manages to 
estrange all sympathy of the Greek people because of her 
ungentle demeanour. It is to England chiefly that Greece owes 
her very existence and present territories. The naval battle of 
Navarino, which brought up her independence, was fought under 
the command of an English admiral—Sir:Edward Codrington ; 
she received the Ionian Islands from Great Britain ; Thessaly 
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was handed over to her chiefly through British influence; wel] 
for all these benefactions Greek gratitude and sympathy are 
estranged through the careless and unconcerned attitude of lead. 
ing Englishmen and journalists. This is the principal cause of 
Greek disaffection towards England, and the present case confirms 
fully my assertion. By patronizing Mr. Tricoupis, who, after al} 
is one of the many Greeks, and at the present moment a very 
unpopular person, English journalists and politicians do not 
certainly promote British interests. Whereas by admitting the 
fair assumption that other Greeks, besides Mr. Tricoupis, may 
prove equally prudent, patriotic, and useful to their country, they 
do not hurt the sentiments of the Greek nation and they do 
establish a friendly feeling between British and Greek people; 
such a feeling once established, would lead to the promotion of 
the political, commercial, and material interests alluded to, 
Moreover it would greatly benefit the numerous British travellers 
through Greece, for it would prepare for them the ground for 
a more friendly and hearty welcome and hospitality on the 
part of the Greek population, both in Greece and Turkey. 


Pror. A. N. JANNARIS. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


“ WORSE THAN AN ASS.” 


THERE is, no doubt, a certain bitter sweetness in giving up all 
that we value for the sake of those whom we love; but it must 
be confessed that the bitterness predominates largely over the 
sweetness from the moment that we begin to suspect them of 
being unworthy of such a sacrifice. In reality they must always 
be so, because the worthy people will not accept sacrifices: still 


self-deception upon the point is not impossible. Unluckily for 
poor Willie, it had become so in his case, and without saying to 
himself in so many words that his mother’s love for him was of 
a purely selfish order, he nevertheless knew the truth. Looking 
forward into the future, he could discern no prospect of compen- 
sation, nor any object that seemed much worth living for, except 
indeed his profession ; and the profession of a soldier in time of 
peace cannot be counted as a very exciting one. It only 
remained for him to submit to. his destiny with courage and 
resignation ; to submit to it cheerfully was, he felt, beyond him. 
It has been said that he had at last begun to feel a little 
hopeful with regard to Lady Evelyn. Nothing-verbal, it is true, 
had passed between them of a nature to justify hope ; but he 
had made tentative advances which had not been repelled, and 
once or twice, when their eyes had chanced to meet, he had 
fancied that he saw a look in hers which had not been there 
before—although, of course, he might have been quite mistaken. 
Well, at any rate, there must be an end of all that now, What- 
ever his chances might have been, he had deliberately parted 
with them, and there was no other course open to him than to 
part also with her. He must make some excuse for leaving 
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Torquay as soon as possible, since it was no longer in his power 
to associate with her upon a footing of mere acquaintanceship, 
nor permissible for him to associate with her upon any other 
footing. Meanwhile, he resolved that he would avoid seeing 
her at all until he should have received his uncle’s reply to the 
communication which he now sat down to write. 

He could not, even if he had wished to do so, have concealed 
from the head of the banking firm so important a circumstance 
as that he desired to sell out £4000 forthwith, and he thought 
it best to despatch a private letter to Sir George as well as a 
formal notification of his requirements to the bank. He said 
what he had to say simply and without any attempt at excuse 
or apology ; for his uncle, as he very well knew, would consider 
his action hopelessly inexcusable. It was not even worth while 
to state his motives, the cogency of which could never be 
rendered manifest to a sensible man like Sir George. As to the 
results which would follow, Willie did. not feel the slightest 
doubt. It was all very well for his mother to smile at the 
threats of a man who had no heir and would be puzzled to find 
one, but, as a matter of fact, Willie knew his uncle to be not 
only obstinate but conscientious. There were many points 
upon which Sir George might be opposed and vanquished ; but 
with regard to the custody of his money and the performance of 
what he believed to be his duty he was certain to be immovable. 

The ensuing day was a very long and very sad one for our 
poor hero; He had, as was only to be expected, slept little and 
was feeling wretchedly ill ; he would not go to Malton Lodge; 
he did not know how to occupy himself, and he was bound in 
honour to keep up appearances as far as he could before hjs 
mother, who evidently thought that he was repenting a little of 
his generosity. However, he was under no such obligation to his 
step-father who had the bad taste to be profusely grateful to him. 

“ Really, it’s uncommonly good of you to help us out of this 
mess, my dear fellow,” said Archdale, “and you may be sure 
that you will get the interest of your money regularly until I 
can scrape together enough to clear off the debt. I don’t think 
you will be put to any serious inconvenience about it ; still you 
have done me an immense service, which, I assure you, I shall 
never forget.” 

“T lent the money to my mother,” answered Willie shortly. 

“Yes, yes, I quite understand that. Only it was my fault 
that your mother had to ask you for it, you s¢e,” 
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“And I quite understand that,” said Willie. “You have 
nothing to thank me for ; so we needn’t say any more about it.” 

But Archdale, thinking it a pity that this timely advance 
should be a cause of ill-feeling between him and his benefactor, 
persisted in saying more. “Situated as I am just now,” he 
explained, “it is a matter of sheer necessity for me to raise 
£4000 somehow or other, and you know—or perhaps you don’t 
know—I’m sure I hope you don’t—that applying to the Jews is 
ahorribly expensive way of doing business. The only thing I 
am sorry for is that, according to your mother, this may get you 
into trouble with your uncle. But, after all, I don’t think he 
can grumble very much. It isn’t as if you had taken to betting 
or gambling, as most young fellows with your expectations 
would do.” 

“My uncle will undoubtedly cut me out of his will,” answered 
Willie. “I shall have enough of my own to live upon, but I 
shall not be able to afford any more loans. Perhaps it is as well 
to tell you that at once.” 

And, having imparted this agreeable piece of information, he 
~ Ieft the room. , 

“That young man,” mused Archdale, after he had gone, “ has 
no sort of urbanity. What is the use of saying nasty things to 
aman who is trying hard to be civil to you? Well, I’ve done 
my best to conciliate him, and if he won’t make friends, why, he 
must do the other thing: as he justly remarks, it isn’t I who 
owe him any thanks. As for old Brett’s cutting him off with a 
shilling, I expect he knows as well as I do that there’s no fear 
of that.” 

But Willie, knowing Sir George a good deal better than 
Mr. Archdale did, was not in the least surprised when, by return 
of post, a letter reached him from Blaydon Hall in which he was 
given plainly to understand that he must expect no further 
favours from one whose wishes he had chosen to set at nought. 

“Your instructions have been acted upon,” Sir George wrote, 
“and in a few days’ time the sum which you propose to hand 
over to your mother will be placed to your credit. Since your 
determination has been made with a full knowledge of its 
necessary consequences, I shall not waste time by reproach- 
ingyou. I will merely mention that I shall this day sign a fresh 
will, in which your name will not appear. It would be idle to 
pretend that the news of your folly—and, I must add, your 
ingratitude—has not come upon me as a severe blow; but I 
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must bear it as best I may. I trust that Lady Evelyn 
Foljambe, whom you appear willing to resign without a struggle, 
will think, as I do, that she is well rid of so weak-kneed a lover, 

“There was some talk, I believe, of your coming here again 
before Christmas, but under all the circumstances I will ask you 
to consider that engagement cancelled. Your aunt, I am 
sorry to say, is once more seriously unwell, and I wish to spare 
her the distress of hearing that you have ceased to be what we 
have always hoped that you would be, namely, our successor 
here, and, to all intents and purposes, our son. This I could 
not do if you were in the house. I have nothing more to say, 
Your mind is made up, and mine, as you are aware, was made 
up long ago. We need not quarrel over it; but it will be 
obvious to you that our relations must henceforth be of a far 
more formal kind than they have hitherto been.” 

That much was certainly obvious, and Willie could not take 
exception to the terms in which his uncle’s more or less vale- 
dictory epistle was couched. It was as unequivocal as he had 
expected it to be and a good deal more temperate than he had 
ventured to anticipate. And now, since everything was settled 
beyond recall, he thought there would be no harm in his 
walking as far as Malton Lodge. He could not tell Lady 
Wetherby in plain language that he had withdrawn the pre- 
tensions of which she had been informed ; but he owed it to her 
to make the fact apparent, and this might easily be done bya 
casual mention of his intention to exchange into the linked 
battalion of his regiment, which was quartered in India. 

Towards dusk, therefore, he set forth to acquit himself of his 
duty, fighting his way against a south-easterly gale and a cold, 
driving rain. Torquay, notwithstanding the high character that 
it bears as a health resort, is not exempt from occasional south- 
easterly winds, and no Englishman requires to be told what a 
combination of south-easterly wind and wet weather means. 
One does not often meet with people who want to go to India; 
but under such horrible atmospheric conditions even a man who 
proposes to leave his heart behind him may feel that Asia 
possesses certain advantages over northern Europe. Willie was 
not quite philosophical enough to take that view, yet he was 
rather glad that the world looked so utterly dreary and woe 
begone that evening. Sunshine and a blue sky would have 
been intolerable. 

The ladies were, of course, at home. He found them, as he 
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had expected to find them, drinking tea before the fire, and they 
welcomed him all the more warmly because, as they declared, 
they had given up all hope that anybody would be charitable 
enough to enliven their solitude on such a day. 

“What have you been doing with yourself all this time?” 
Lady Wetherby inquired. “I’m afraid it is hardly necessary 
to ask though, for I can see by your face that you have been ill 
again. Have you any business to be here now, I wonder?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Willie, with a somewhat forlorn smile, 
for he was thinking that if Lady Wetherby knew all she would 
be decidedly of opinion that he had no business in her house. 
“There is nothing particular the matter with me; only I am 
feeling a little seedy to-day.” 

“Who wouldn’t be in such weather?” exclaimed Lady 
Evelyn. If one must needs be soaked to the skin and chilled 
to the marrow of one’s bones, surely one might as well be 
following the hounds in one’s native county.” 

“I suppose you will be in your native county before the 
hunting is over,” said Willie interrogatively. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Not until after Christmas, 
anyhow, and even then I don’t know. It depends upon 
mamma, who is hankering after the flesh-pots of Egypt or the 
wind and dust of the Riviera. But I live in hopes.” 

This was perhaps as good an opportunity as another for 
announcing that soon after Christmas he himself would in all 
probability be on his way towards a sunnier clime ; but Willie 
did not profit by it. He was afraid of being catechised, and 
thought it would be wiser to defer his statement until the last 
moment. So he swallowed the tea which was poured out for 
him, and talked and was talked to for a time, though what the 
subjects conversed about were he would have been puzzled to 
say afterwards. 

The entrance of an old woman, enveloped in furs, who, by 
her own account, had braved the elements in order to make 
sure of finding dear Lady Wetherby at home, necessarily threw 
the responsibility of entertaining him upon Lady Evelyn, and she 
proceeded to do so by retiring to the other end of the double 
drawing-room and making him a sign to follow her. A few 
days before he would have been overjoyed by such a mark ot 
favour, but. now it only made his heart ache the more. What 


could he say to her? All he knew was that he was in duty | 
bound to avoid saying too much. 
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As it happened, things were made comparatively easy for 
him ; for Lady Evelyn, after some further disparaging criticisms 
upon the climate of the West of England, asked him whether he 
expected to be quartered much longer at Plymouth, and as that 
was a question to which he would have to give a definite reply 
before quitting the house, he did not see his way to evade 
answering it at once. 

“ The regiment will be there for another year most likely,” he 
said, in as unconcerned a voice as he could command, “but I 
don’t think I shall remain with it. I want to exchange to 
India if I can.” 

There was no lamp in the room where they were seated, and 
Lady Evelyn was shielding her face from the fire with a hand- 
screen, so that it was impossible to see how she was affected 
by his words, though he stole an eager side-glance at her as 
soon as they were uttered. It must be owned that he was 
a little disappointed by the perfect indifference with which she 


returned— 
“Really! Will you like that better than England, do you 


think?” 

“In some ways,I dare say,” he answered. “ Of course, one is 
sorry to leave one’s friends.” 

“Oh, you will make new ones. Your mother will be sorry 
to lose you though. And what about your uncle—does he 
approve ?” . 

“I don’t suppose he will object ; but I haven’t consulted him. 
I’m not bound to consult him, you know.” 

“TI thought he was rather under the impression that you 
were ; but old gentlemen are very liable to be under mistaken 
impressions of that kind. When do you propose to start ?” 

To an experienced student of women, like Cecil Archdale, 
this assumption of nonchalance would have appeared decidedly 
overdone ; but it was quite artistic enough to deceive Willie, 
who accepted it as a convincing proof that his half-formed hopes 
had been built upon sand and who was scarcely as glad of that 
as he ought to have been. He explained that exchanges could 
not be effected at a moment’s notice, and that there was little 
likelihood of his getting away from England before the spring, 
but that, as he had various arrangements to make, he would 
probably rejoin his regiment very shortly. 

“So that we shan’t see much more of you, I presume,” 
observed Lady Evelyn cheerfully. “Well, I hope you will 
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enjoy yourself out there and have plenty of pig-sticking. If I 
were you I should make a point of going to some place where 
there are pigs to stick.” 

She went on chatting about Indian field sports and other 
kindred topics for ten minutes or so, after which the old lady 
in the next room took her departure, and Willie rose to do 
likewise. He did not inform Lady Wetherby of his plans, 
knowing that she would hear about them presently from her 
daughter, so that his leave-taking was only such as is customary 
between people who expect to meet again on the morrow. 

Nevertheless he had almost made up his mind that it should 
be final. When he was once more out in the wind and the 
rain, he said to himself that it would be wiser not to risk a 
second visit to Malton Lodge. Lady Wetherby might, and very 
likely would, ask for explanations which it would be painful as 
well as useless to give, and Evelyn, it was very plain, would not 
trouble her head about him after he should be out of sight. He 
must get the doctor’s permission to return to duty, or, if that 
could not be obtained, he must invent some pretext for running 
up to London. 

It was now quite dark, and he would have passed without 
recognising a solitary pedestrian whom he met breasting the 
hill which he was descending, had not that individual hailed 
in Mortimer’s voice— 

“Hullo, Brett! It zs Brett, isn’t it?” 

Willie took his friend’s outstretched hand. “What in the 
world has brought you here,tMortimer ?” he asked. “I thought 
you were never coming to Torquay any more.” 

“Well, so did I,” answered the other, with a laugh; “but 
I went off in such a hurry that I left some things behind me 
at the hotel, and then there were some bills that I forgot to pay, 
and—and so I thought I would just run down for a couple of 
nights.” 

But perhaps he felt that this was really too lame an ex- 
planation to pass muster ; for he added, with another apologetic 
laugh, “ Well, the fact is, I wanted to have a last glimpse of— 
of you all. Between you and me, old man, I find that shooting 
won’t do—I must get out of the old groove altogether. So I’ve 
made up my mind to go round the world, and I expect I shall 
be away for at least a year. Now, tell me, is everything settled 
between you and Lady Evelyn?” 

They were standing in the middle of the road, exposed to the 
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full fury of the weather ; but hard by was one of those flights of 
steps, known in Torquay as “slips,” which enable foot-passengers 
to scale the many hills in a somewhat shorter space of time 
than is required by vehicles, and which are usually flanked 
on either side by the high walls of adjacent gardens. Into the 
comparative shelter thus afforded Willie now drew his friend, 
and there briefly related how all his hopes had come to ship. 
wreck. There was nobody in the world except Mortimer to 
whom he could speak so openly, and it was in some sort a 
relief to him to be able to tell the whole truth. But if he 
expected comfort or sympathy, he mistook his man. 

“I must say, Brett, that I think you have been worse than 
an ass,” was Mortimer’s comment upon his narrative. “If you 
had been content with ruining yourself, you would have been 
only an ass, I suppose ; but what right have you to. throw over 
a girl whom you profess to love? You can’t really care very 
much about her.” 

“You don’t understand,” returned Willie. “I haven’t thrown 
her over, she wouldn’t have taken me under any circumstances.” 

“ How do you know that? Have you asked her?” 

“No; but it isn’t always necessary to ask—you yourself 
admitted that before you went away.” 

“One can’t be sure of anything without asking.” 

“ Well—why don’t you do it, then?” 

“Upon my word, Brett,” answered Mortimer, after pondering 
for a few seconds, “I think I will. I’m sure I don’t know 
whether you’re mistaken or not about Lady Evelyn’s feelings; 
but any way, it seems to me that you've chosen to put yourself 
out of it. Neither her mother nor Wetherby would allow her to 
marry you upon your present income, and I agree with you that 
you couldn’t make such an offer to her. So I don’t see why! 
shouldn’t try my luck. I can but fail after all.” 

He was, no doubt, fully entitled to try his luck upon a forlom 
hope ; and forlorn hopes, as has been proved again and again, 
often turn out successful. To be sure, he had heard with his 
own ears what had sounded like an unequivocal avowal on Lady 
Evelyn’s part of her love for Willie Brett ; yet in moments of 
excitement people sometimes say things which they do not 
mean. Moreover, the pain of separation from her had abated 
something of his pride; so that he would now have been 
thankful to be accepted, even though it should be for reasons 
which he had once declared insufficient to satisfy him. 
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He met with no opposition from Willie, who wished him 
good-night, but could not find it in his heart to wish him good 
luck. So these two friends went their several ways, each of 
them, naturally enough, feeling a little disappointed in the 
other. Willie, as Mortimer had truly said, had been worse than 
an ass, while Mortimer had perhaps taken a somewhat mercenary 
and commonplace view of a cruelly hard case, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
LADY EVELYN DISGRACES HERSELF 


When Marcia was informed—for there was no possibility of 
disguising the truth from her—that Sir George Brett had proved 
as good as his word and had disinherited his nephew, she en- 
trenched herself in a position of obstinate incredulity, whence 
she was not to be dislodged by any efforts on Willie’s part. 

“Oh, he may say this, that, or the other,” she declared ; “it 
doesn’t by any means follow that he will do what he says he 
will do. You may hold a pistol to a man’s head and shout out 
‘Your money or your life!’ but if you can’t frighten him and 
can't get his money, you won’t run the risk of shooting him. 
George has always been a bully. When he finds that bullying 
won't help him with you, he will surrender for his own sake, if 
not for yours. He can’t do otherwise, because he can’t discover 
anybody to replace you.” 

This attitude of Marcia’s had the convenience of relieving 
her from any pangs of conscience ; but, to do her justice, she 
did not knowingly adopt it on that account. She was persuaded 
that Sir George would come round in time, and as for her son’s 
abandonment of the hopes he had cherished, she really could 
not see that that was a subject for regret. He had not intended 
to breathe a word to her about those hopes ; but it is needless 
to say that she extorted a full confession from him with very 
little difficulty, and, having done so, she did not fail to point out 
to him how undeserving of any honest man’s love a girl must be 
to whom that love could not so much as be avowed without a 
simultaneous production of vouchers to show that he was 
wealthy as well as love-sick. 

Willie did not argue the point, he confined himself to a 
statement which could not be disputed—namely, that whether 
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Lady Evelyn was deserving or undeserving, he loved her. That 
was why he must leave Torquay, and that was why he had 
determined to exchange to India as soon as might be. Marcia 
however, would not hear of either of these projects. The 
question of India she was content to leave in abeyance, te. 
serving it for future discussion ; but to her son’s leaving her in 
his present weak state of health she could not and would not 
consent. The end of it was that, for the sake of peace, he 
agreed to remain where he was a little longer. When all was 
said, it did not so very much signify. Probably he would see 
little or nothing more of Lady Evelyn. Besides, it would not 
matter if he did, supposing that she accepted Mortimer, which 
he was now inclined to think that there was every chance of her 
doing. 

During several days he vainly awaited news of his rival, who, 
he thought, would surely have the common humanity to com- 
municate with him, and at length he could no longer resist 
setting forth upon a round of inquiry to the various hotels. His 
curiosity was gratified at the first of these to which he applied, 
where he learnt that Mr. Mortimer had left Torquay on the 
previous morning. That might be taken as tolerably conclusive 
evidence that Mr. Mortimer had been dismissed. Perhaps it 
was selfish and ill-natured to rejoice, but he could not help 
rejoicing ; and indeed he was able to say to himself that he had 
a right to do so, since he was persuaded that if Lady Evelyn 
had consented to marry Mortimer it would not have been 
because she loved the man. And, on his return home, his 
mother had a piece of intelligence to impart to him which raised 
his spirits still farther, although he hardly knew why it should. 

“Laura Wetherby has been here,” Marcia told him; “she 
came to say good-bye. It seems that they have decided all of 
a sudden to go off to Cannes for the winter. I don’t know what 
has come over Laura, but she isn’t at all what she used to be 
Her manner was very cold and disagreeable this afternoon, and 
when I asked her what was the matter she wouldn’t tell me. ! 
could guess, though, as soon as I heard that Mr. Mortimer had 
been here and had gone away again. That girl has been a little 
too clever, and between two stools she has fallen to the ground. 
I would give something to see her face when you take leave of 
her and omit to give her the option of rejecting you. Because 
of course you won't give her the option. Just now you are by 
way of being a poor man with no expectations, and I presume 
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you won't be quite so ridiculous as to lay your poverty and your 
blank prospects at her feet.” 

“] shall not do that,” answered Willie curtly. “I shall not 
even take leave of her. I did take leave of them after a fashion 
the other day, and I don’t care to go to Malton Lodge again.” 

“Well, I think you will have to go,” said Marcia, who felt that 
he might safely be allowed to do so and was anxious to insure 
the discomfiture of Lady Evelyn. “Laura made me promise to 
send you to tea there ; apparently she thinks that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. Poor Laura! I am really sorry 
for her, though she richly deserves to be put to confusion. I 
could see that she was anxious to impress upon me how very 
condescending it was of her to consent to a match between her 
daughter and my son. And it so happens that not even a 
threat of rushing off to the South of France will secure my son 
for her.” 

Willie glanced at the clock and got up. It would be better to 
incur such suffering as might have to be undergone in the course 
ofa last interview with the girl whom he loved than to listen 
any longer to that kind of thing. Besides, foolish though it 
might be to wish for one more sight of her face, he did wish for 
it So, shortly afterwards, he was shown into the drawing-room 
at Malton Lodge, where he found Lady Wetherby alone. 

She rose at once and held out her hand, looking at him with 
kindly, sorrowful eyes. “I am so glad you have come!” she 
said. “It was good of you to grant my request, because I know 
you would rather have stayed away. But I felt that I couldn’t 
bear to leave Torquay without telling you that I admire and 
respect you, though I can’t think you wise.” 

“You know all about it, then?” said Willie. 

“Yes, Mr. Mortimer told me. He proposed to Evelyn the 
day before yesterday and she refused him. I am sorry for it, 
because I like him and I don’t think she will easily find his 
Superior ; but if she doesn’t care for him, there is no more to be 
said. Perhaps you are his superior in some ways—only, you see, 
you have made yourself impossible.” 

“I couldn’t do otherwise,” said Willie. 

“Well, I don’t know ; it seems to me that it was a tremendous 
Sacrifice to make for a very doubtful advantage. Nevertheless, 
Tam not so insensible but that I can admire you for making it. 
My admiration isn’t of much use to you, though, is it?” she 
added, with a compassionate smile, 
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“Yes it is,” returned Willie ; “it is a very great comfort ‘ahd 
happiness to me to know that you understand. The sacrifice 
isn’t quite so tremendous as it looks either. All I have given 
up is the succession to my uncle’s property, which I didn't 
particularly care about.” 

“ Haven’t you given up rather more than that ?” 

“No; because I knew now that I am nothing at all to Lady 
Evelyn and that I never could have been anything. I dare say 
she has told you that I am going out to India. I mentioned 
that to her the other day, and I suppose I hoped that she would 
be a little bit sorry. But she didn’t care in the least ; she only 
recommended me to go to some place where plenty of sport was 
obtainable. Well, of course she wouldn’t have spoken in that 
way, if she had ever thought of me otherwise than as one of the 
nonentities whom she is accustomed to meet and forget.” 

Lady Wetherby may have held a different opinion, but it was 
obviously out of the question for her to contradict him. From 
the highest of motives this noble, but misguided young man had 
seen fit to cut his own throat: what good purpose could be 
served by suggesting to him that if he had abstained from that 
fatal act he might have had a happy life? So she only looked 
regretful and held her tongue, and perhaps wished that he would 
go away. 

He was about to do so when Lady Evelyn’s entrance obliged 
him to resume his seat for a few minutes. At least, he said to 
himself, that politeness compelled him to submit to a brief and 
painful ordeal, though in truth he would have suffered a good 
deal more pain rather than forego it. As it happened, he was 
not detained long. He had the pain and the pleasure of looking 
at Lady Evelyn, but it was little that he heard of the sound of 
her voice, for she was unusually subdued and scarcely addressed 
half-a-dozen words to him, He surmised that she knew all, that 
his presence was somewhat embarrassing to her and that she 
would be glad to get rid of him. Therefore he soon rose to say 
farewell—a ceremony which was accomplished after an ut 
emotional fashion which Lady Wetherby thought creditable to 
all concerned. Presently it was all over; he was out of the 
house, and he felt, as he walked slowly away, that the curtain 
had fallen finally upon the romance of his life. 

However, he had not taken many steps before he was called 
by name in a voice which he had not expected to hear again, 
unless it might be in his dreams. ~ 
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“T forgot to tell you,” Lady Evelyn said, when she caught 
him up, “that the garden gate is locked ; but I have the key 
here, and I can let you out that way, if you like.” 

He made some stupid reply to the effect that he was sorry to 
give her so much trouble. He hardly knew what he said ; for 
he was a good deal perturbed and taken aback. Somehow or 
other, he felt sure that this offer of providing him with a means 
of exit for which he had not been making was only a pretext, 
and that she had something particular to say to him. Nor was 
his intuition at fault, as her. first words proved. 

“Mr, Brett,” she said, while they were walking down the steep 
path which led through the garden, “I want to know why you 
are going to India ?” "4 

He glanced quickly at her; but the light of a watery 
November moon betrayed no secrets, and he could not tell 
whether her question was prompted by mere curiosity or by 
some kindly suspicion of the truth. “I think you do know,” he 
answered at length ; though he felt that he had no business to 
make such an answer. 

“Dol?” she returned. “If I do, it is only because I heard 
something from Mr. Mortimer which I did not wish to believe.” 

“I am sure of that,” said Willie; “I was sure that, if you 
ever heard of it, you would be sorry for it. But it is true, and 
it can’t be helped, and it is no fault of yours—or of mine. 
After all, I think I am rather glad that you know. It isn’t as if 
my love for you could cause you the smallest annoyance or 
discomfort. We live in such different worlds that you are very 
unlikely to come across me again or even to hear my name 
mentioned, and I suppose it isn’t an insult to love you, though 
perhaps it would have been rather absurd and impertinent to 
tell you so. That is, if I had told you with any idea that my 
love could possibly be returned.” 

“Is that genuine modesty or only a conventional way of 
speaking?” Lady Evelyn inquired. “I certainly didn’t gather 
Mr. Mortimer said that you were so humble as all 

MN 

“Fdon’t know what Mortimer may have told you,” replied 
Willie; “but I dare say I can guess. He told you, perhaps, 
that if I had been a rich man I should have summoned up 
courage to ask you to marry me, but that I couldn’t ask you 
when T found out that I should always be poor. Was that it?” 

Lady Evelyn made a sign of assent. 
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“Well,” resumed Willie, “I can’t deny that it was so. My 
uncle encouraged me, and so did Lady Wetherby—or at any 
rate, I thought she did. And sometimes you yourself said 
things which of course you didn’t mean to be encouraging, but 
which I was blind enough to fancy so. Do what one will, one 
can’t give up every shred of hope until one has some decisive 
proof that hope is ridiculous. I quite understand now that it 
never entered into your head to think of me as you thought of 
Mortimer.” 

“No; I have never thought of you in that way,” the girl 
replied. “I suppose your notion of the way in which I thought 
of Mr. Mortimer was that, taking him all round, he was too 
eligible to be lightly rejected. All the same, I did reject him, 
you see. There is no harm in my mentioning that, because I 
know you were in his confidence, and you must have understood 
why he went away.” 

“Yes, and Lady Wetherby told me too. I never believed 
that you cared for him, but I did think that you might consent 
to marry him, because several times you spoke to me as if you 
would. I am much more glad than sorry that I did you an 
injustice.” 

“Oh, you did not do me an injustice; I seriously contem- 
plated marrying him at one time. Only, as I am not going to 
marry him, notwithstanding all the inducements that he has to 
offer, I think you might give me credit for being a little less 
greedy and selfish than you make me out.” ; 

By this time they had reached the gate, upon which Willie 
dropped his elbows, gazing down at the bare branches of the 
trees beneath and the moonlit expanse of sea beyond. He said, 
“I didn’t mean to call you selfish or greedy ; of course, I know 
that you are neither the one nor the other. But to some people, 
I suppose, money is just as much a necessary of life as food and 
fresh air are to me. Your mother told me just now thatl had 
made myself impossible, which is perfectly true. Well, yous 
Mortimer was possible; and I think you liked him without 
loving him.” a 

“What constitutes impossibility?” Lady Evelyn inquired. 
“TI admit that it is impossible to marry upon two oF 
hundred a year ; but if you hesitate to ask any one whom you 
love to marry you upon what you have, that can only b 
because you think she wouldn’t consent to do without luxuné 
for your sake.” 
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Willie started and turned round, so as to face her, his eyes 
dilated with wonderment and interrogation. But she did not 
finch from his scrutiny. 

“] mean it,” she said. “That is what I understood from 
Mr. Mortimer, and that is what I was so sorryto hear. I hoped 
that, if you cared for me at all, you would have had a rather 
better opinion of me than that.” 

And, as Willie was evidently too much astonished to make 
any rejoinder, she went on presently, with a little burst of 
laughter which was not very far removed from tears: “Oh, how 
stupid you are! Everybody knows, except you ; and now I have 
had to disgrace myself by running after you and entreating you 
not to desert me! It would have served you well right if I had 
let you. go off to India ; only—only then I should have punished 
myself rather more than you, perhaps.” 

Are there really people who like to read letters which are not 
addressed to them, to listen at doors and to peep through key- 
holes? It is said that there are, and the assertion may be true ; 
but the readers of this narrative shall not.be insulted by the 
suggestion that any of them can belong to that most ignoble 
species. The mutual avowals of two young lovers are beyond 
question charming, beautiful, and as nearly divine as anything 
in this fallen world can be—but to appreciate them it is necessary 
to be one of the lovers. We do not wish to overhear what our 
neighbours may have to say to one another upon such occasions, 
What is certain is that they always take an unconscionably long 
time about repeating phrases which ought to be stale, but never 
will be stale so long as the course of Nature continues to run 
along its appointed track. 

It is natural to love, it is natural to think nothing of sacrifices 
incurred for the sake of those whom we love, and surely it is 
unnatural to marry from any other motive than love. This was 
what Evelyn Foljambe succeeded in impressing upon Willie 
Brett when he dwelt upon the hardships of a soldier’s life and 
contrasted it with the mode of existence which he presumed to 
be essential to members of the aristocracy and plutocracy. If 
she didn’t mind being comparatively poor, and if he didn’t mind, 
what could other people’s definitions of an impossible match 
signify to them ? 

And if anybody is disposed to sympathise with poor Lady 
Wetherby, who was well aware that her daughter had gone out, 
and who was in a fever of doubt and anxiety all this time, 
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it may be acknowledged that his sympathy is not bestowed 
unworthily. Lady Wetherby had tried to do her duty ; she was 
old enough to know that love-matches do not invariably bring 
about contentment, and she hoped that so honourable a youn 
man as Mr. Brett had proved himself to be, would feel bound to 
refrain from the declaration of sentiments which he had no 
right to declare. However, she had taken no account of the 
quandary in which an honourable young man who has had a 
declaration made to him may find himself; so that she felt 
entitled to be very angry when at length Willie and Evelyn re. 
entered the drawing-room, looking somewhat guilty, yet by no 
means ashamed of themselves. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


MARCIA DECLINES TO JUMP. 


It is all very well, and perhaps it is quite legitimate, to be 
angry with two young idiots who, ignorant of the changes and 
chances of this transitory life, are bent upon linking their 


fortunes, or absence of fortunes, together for no better reason 
than that they have fallen in love with one another ; but what 
is the use of picking even a legitimate quarrel with human 
nature? We cannot alter it ; we cannot make young people old 
or fools wise, and some of us are not altogether convinced that 
such a process would be salutary if we could bring it about. 
Lady Wetherby said everything that a sensible, practical, middle- 
aged woman could say. She began by scolding ; then, growing 
cooler, she pointed out some of the inevitable consequences of 
marrying upon a small income ; then she dwelt upon the fact, 
which could not be denied, that there is a vast difference between 
romance and reality—and it is needless to add that she might 
just as well have held her tongue. 

“We know all that, Mamma,” Lady Evelyn said meekly ;.“we 
are aware that we are going to behave in a most senseless way 
and that all our relations will point the finger of scorn at us. 
But the worst of it is that we don’t care a bit.” 

And then, after some further interchange of arguments, which 
could only be called arguments in so far as that they were 
couched in argumentative forms, Willie put in his word. 

“Lady Wetherby,” said he, “how would you yourself have 
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acted if you had been in Evelyn’s place, or in mine? My firm 
belief is that you would have acted exactly as we have done.” 

“Then all I can say is that you little know me,” returned 
Lady Wetherby, with some asperity. “I don’t know so much 
about Evelyn, because of course excuses ought to be made for 
girls who—who—in short, for girls of her age ; but I must say 
that your proper course was as plain as anything could be, and 
I quite thought that you realised it. I never was so taken in 
by anybody in my life! “Didn’t you tell me in so many words 
that you recognised the impossibility of coming forward under 
the circumstances, and that you were going off to India without 
loss of time on that very account ?” 

“He really was going,” Lady Evelyn interposed before the 
young man could make any reply ; “he had taken all the 
first steps, and he would have taken all the rest if I hadn't 
rushed after him and caught him by the collar. I alone am to 
blame for this scandalous business ; and, as I said before, I 
don’t care a bit. Now, Mamma, what are you going to do? I 
know what you can’t do; but I should like to hear what you 
think you can.” 

“T can refuse my consent,” answered Lady Wetherby feebly. 

“Oh, but you won’t. You would never do such an unkind 
thing as that—especially if you were brought to see, as you 
very soon would be, that it would be useless as well as unkind, 
What you mean is that you are bound to protest, and we fully 
acknowledge that you are. Well, you have made your protest 
now, and I suppose Wetherby will make his.” 

“There can’t be the shadow of a doubt that he will.” 

“Quite so. After which, you will all of you have to make 
the best of what can’t be helped. Only it would be much nicer 
and much more like you to give in with a good grace at once. 
At the bottom of your heart you are on our side already—you 
know you are!” 

Perhaps she was ; perhaps ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
are, at the bottom of their hearts, on the side of imprudent 
lovers, although, for obvious reasons, they ought to hesitate 
before saying so. Lady Wetherby, at all events, ended by 
saying so. She could not approve of her daughter’s marrying a 
poor man ; yet she could not help being glad that her daughter 
Was capable of such folly. Besides, when she had struck her 
colours and when the question of ways and means had been 
brought up for discussion she was able to console herself with 
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the thought that Evelyn, after all, would only be comparatively 
poor. She herself would for the rest of her life be rich; she 
could easily make the young couple an allowance and lay 


enough to leave them a substantial sum when she died. More.’ 


over, it was difficult to believe that Sir George Brett’s obduracy 
would prove invincible. 

And thus, when Willie went away, with a heart full of joy 
and thankfulness, he was able to say to himself that his future 
mother-in-law was one of the best and kindest of women, It 
is not everybody who can think of his mother-in-law in that 
way, and our hero cheerfully acknowledged his great good luck. 
To be sure, he might, if his temperament had been less amiable 
and his spirits less high, have reflected that, by way of compen- 
sation, he was not precisely lucky in his mother ; but of course 
it never occurred to him to admit that ungenerous thought. 
Indeed, he went so far as to count in advance upon his mother's 
sympathy—which was certainly somewhat over-sanguine on his 
part. He reached home only just in time to dress for dinner; 
so that his first opportunity of imparting the great news to 
her came later in the evening, when her husband, who had 
been virtuously employed all day in making studies for a new 
picture, started for the club to enjoy a little well-earned 
relaxation. 

“T hope,” Marcia began at once, “that Laura and Lady 
Evelyn kept their tempers with you. They must have been 
furiously angry, I know ; but they would probably have sense 
enough to see that they couldn’t show their anger without 
being ridiculous. I wonder what they are saying about you now.” 

“Nothing so unfair as what you are saying about them,” 
answered Willie, the colour mounting into his cheeks for a 
moment. “ You don’t understand them one bit, mother.” 

Marcia smiled. “I flatter myself that I understand them 
pretty well,” said she. “Not being in love with the girl, I can 
form a rather more impartial opinion of her than certain other 
people can; but I won’t vex you by repeating it. As for 
Laura, I don’t forget that she was my best friend for a great 
many years. She has her little failings ; still I would rather not 
dwell upon them now that she is about to drop us for ever. 
Because I am very sure that that is what she is going to do.” 

“No, that is just what she is not going to do. It has 
all come so suddenly and unexpectedly that I can hardly 
believe it is true; and I am sure you will hardly believe it. 
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All the same, it zs true. Evelyn has promised to marry me, 
mother, poor as I am, and Lady Wetherby has given her consent. 
Now, what do you think of these two worldly-wise people ?” 

What could Marcia be expected te think of worldly-wise 
people who were exhibiting themselves in so much more 
generous and unselfish a light than she herself was doing? She 
turned pale and bit her lips with vexation ; she made a gallant 
effort to congratulate Willie and to assure him that if he was 
happy she was satisfied ; but her congratulations had no-ring of 
sincerity, and her dissatisfaction was not to be concealed. She 
was obliged to say at last that Laura Wetherby’s generosity was 
perhaps not quite as striking as it might appear. 

“You see, my dear Willie, she must know perfectly well that 
all this talk about your being a poor man is really nonsense. 
George wouldn’t have disinherited you in any case, and as soon 
as he hears that you are going to marry an earl’s daughter 
he will hasten to show that earls and countesses can’t outdo him 
inmagnanimity. The whole thing is a farce. However, I don’t 
want you to think me unkind. What must be must, and I will 
try to like Lady Evelyn for your sake, though I am afraid she 
will never like me. Only I can’t pretend to be jubilant or to be 
grateful to her for her condescension in accepting you—/faute de 
mieux.” 

If Willie had not possessed one of the sweetest dispositions 
that ever mortal man was blessed with, he would have lost his 
temper and told his mother some wholesome truths. He did 
neither the one nor the other ; but he was hurt, and could not 
speak as he would have liked to speak. One may make great 
allowance for the jealousy of those who love us; yet it is 
scarcely possible to conciliate them while jealousy distorts their 
whole mental vision. He could only trust to time for the 
bringing about of a happier state of things. 

Lady Wetherby, who called on the following day to talk 
matters over with her old friend, was a good deal less forbearing. 
Lady Wetherby (and small blame to her!) thought that she 
was behaving very handsomely, and had been prepared to 
receive such acknowledgment of her handsome behaviour as 
was her due; so that it was not a little provoking to her to 
find herself confronted by a grumbling, disconsolate woman, 
who would say no more than that she was resigned to the 
inevitable, 

“Oh, I thoroughly understand that frem your point of view 
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the match isn’t exactly a desirable one, Laura,” Mrs. Archdale 
was pleased to admit; “but that doesn’t make it a desirable 
one from mine. It isn’t only that Willie is much too young to 
marry, but I know perfectly well that in giving him up to your 
daughter I am giving him up altogether and finally, because she 
has never made any secret of her aversion for me. Naturally, I 
don’t enjoy that prospect.” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed Lady Wetherby. “Evelyn 
has no “more feeling or aversion for you ‘than I have, and men 
who can afford to marry always do marry sooner or later. The 
sooner the better, I should be inclined to say. And I must 
confess I think that a mother who was really fond of her son 
would be only too delighted to hear that he had been successful 
with the girl upon whom he had set his heart.” 

“Oh, yes, that would be your way of looking at it no doubt, 
It is the usual and conventional way. But I suppose Willie has 
been more to me than most sons are to their mothers. I have 
been parted from him all these years, and now, just when he 
seemed to be coming back to me again, I must lose him—and 
for ever! There is no help for it ; he obeys his natural instincts, 
and I am not entitled to complain. Only you must not ask me 
to jump for joy.” 

“I’m sure nobody wants you to jump, Marcia,” returned Lady 
Wetherby, losing all patience; “if anything in the world is 
wanted of you, it is only that you should try to realise the 
existence of other people, whose happiness is probably as 
important to them as yours is to you.” 

Marcia melted into tears. “Happiness!” she ejaculated— 
“happiness and I parted company a very long time ago. It 
seems to me that everybody has entered into a league to make 
me appear odious. That has been George’s and Caroline's 
object all along, and certainly they have managed to achieve it 
It looks as if I had extorted money from Willie and had caused 
his uncle to cast him adrift ; it looks as if I were opposing his 
marriage, and as if I didn’t care what became of him so long a 
I could keep him with me for the rest of my life. Yet none of 
these things are true. Was it to please myself, do you think, 
that I surrendered him tothe Bretts? Was it to please myself 
that I asked him for a loan of a few thousand pounds? And 
should I have done such a thing, even to save Cecil and myself 
from ruin, if I had not been as certain as I sit here that Georges 
menaces were mere idle’ vapouring ? But I suppose it is useless 
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and hopeless to undertake my own defence. All my life long it 
has been the same story ; my mistake has been in loving those 
whom I have loved too much. If I had been ordinary and 
reasonable and commonplace, as—as most people are, perhaps— 
I shouldn’t be so miserable now.” 

She really was miserable. Lady Wetherby, notwithstanding 
some pardonable irritation, perceived that, and was not cruel 
enough to point out what she perceived quite as clearly, namely, 
that Marcia did not so much as understand the meaning of 
love. There are plenty of human beings whose passions and 
affections, strong though they may be, are purely subjective in 
nature, and any endeavour to convince such persons of selfish- 
ness would be as futile as the attempt to persuade a man with 
no musical ear that there is an excruciating difference between 
G natural and G flat. It was somewhat trying to be compelled 
to take up an apologetic tone instead of nobly disclaiming all 
desire to be met with apologies; but Lady Wetherby was a 
most good-natured woman. She admitted that Marcia’s life 
had not been a fortunate one; she declared that there should 
henceforth be no question of separating her from her son; and 
she agreed—although she was by no means convinced of that— 
that Sir George Brett was sure to “come round.” 

Willie, who knew his uncle, was very certain that Sir George 
would do no such thing, and very anxious that no mistaken 
hopes should be entertained by Lady Wetherby upon the 
subject. “Of course,” he told her, “I shall write and announce 
my engagement to Uncle George, and he will be delighted to . 
hear of it. By return of post I shall get a letter to say that, 
under all the circumstances, he is willing to give me one more 
chance, and that if I will promise and vow never to lend my 
mother another penny, he will overlook my past disobedience. 
But I can’t make such a promise, and he won't be contented 
with anything less.” 

“Oh, well,” said Lady Wetherby, laughing and shrugging her 
shoulders, “since you are both so obstinate there is nothing to 
be done with you, I’m afraid. Still, I trust you will bear in 
mind that for the future there will be at least one person who 
will have more claim upon you than your mother.” 

Willie nodded. “I can’t give what I haven’t got,” he replied, 
“but, indeed, I don’t think my mother will ever apply to me 
again ; only I mustn’t bind myself to let her starve, you see.” 

He despatched his communication the same evening; but 
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before there had been time for him to receive an answer by 
post, a telegram reached him from Sir George which threw his 
present affairs into the background for the time being— 

“Your aunt is dying, and wishes to see you. Come at 
once.” 

When this summons was shown to Marcia she smiled 
sceptically, remarking, “If Caroline had died every time that 
she has been dying in the last twenty years or so, she would be 
a great deal more dead than Queen Anne by now. George's 
telegram, being interpreted, only means that he is going to haul 
down his colours.” 

But whatever the meaning of it might be, it could not be 
disregarded, and Willie, after hastily packing up a few clothes, 
took the first train for London. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
SIR GEORGE’S LAST CONCESSION. 


Ever since the days of Esop, and doubtless during the many 
centuries which preceded the birth of that moralist, people who 
have fallen into the habit of crying “ Wolf!” have had to suffer 
the penalty of being disbelieved when the wolf has at length 
reached their door, and Marcia had every excuse for surmising 
that her sister-in-law was no nearer death now than she had 
been a dozen times before. Nevertheless, Lady Brett’s doctor 
could have told her that for some time past his patient's life had 
not been worth a year’s purchase. 

Willie, who was more or less aware of this, did not share his 
mother’s incredulity, and, as he journeyed towards London, his 
soft heart was full of sorrow, in which there was a touch of quite 
uncalled-for remorse. In reality his conduct as a nephew had 
been irreproachable ; yet it was natural enough that he should 
accuse himself of ingratitude, for his aunt had certainly been 
fonder of him than he had ever been of her. Nobody, perhaps 
could have contrived to be very fond of Lady Brett, whos 
defects were of a kind more repulsive to ordinary human nature 
than those of less deserving persons: it is, no doubt, far easiet 
to sympathise with an interesting sinner than with a dull and 
self-righteous saint. But characters are, for the most patt 
created by circumstances, and she might possibly have been a 
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altogether different woman if her parents had not happened to 
be narrow-minded, bigoted people, or even if she had had 
childreri of her own. At any rate, she had been a good friend 
to Willie ; she had more than once averted collisions between 
him and his uncle, and it grieved him to think that he must 
disappoint her upon what might very likely prove to be her 
death-bed by refusing to grant the request which he was pretty 
sure that she intended to make. Although he could not promise 
to abstain from aiding his mother in the event of her becoming 
destitute, his common-sense told him that the exaction of such a 
promise was not wholly unjustifiable. 

As matters turned out, however, he was spared any pain that 
his aunt could have inflicted upon him ; for when he arrived at 
Blaydon Hall, the butler, who admitted him, shook his head and 
said— 

“You're too late, Master Willie; her ladyship passed away 
quite quiet and easy soon after the middle of the day. Wenone 
of us thought the end was so near ; but the doctor he told me 
the wonder was she'd lasted so long. I wish you could have 
been here yesterday, sir.” 

“I am very, very sorry,” said Willie, truthfully enough. “ 
had no idea that she was dangerously ill until I got my uncle’s 
telegram, and then I started by the first train. How is he, 
Benson ? ” 

“Well, sir, he do seem to take on more than I should have 
expected,” answered the man candidly. “Sir George was never 
one to show much affection, not so far as words go; but he’s 
always been what I call a domestic man, and I dessay he feels 
terrible lonesome now. I hope you ain’t a-going to desert him 
in his old age, Master Willie—if you’ll excuse the liberty of my 
saying so,” 

Benson, who for many years past had been accustomed to 
take any liberties that he saw fit to take with the heir- 
presumptive, was evidently aware of the existence of strained 
telations between that young man and the hi ad of the house ; 
still it was impossible to discuss these wita him, and Willie 
made no reply. 

“Do you think my uncle would like to see ™e?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

Benson said he would inquire, and, havi: uc $0, presently 
returned with an affirmative answer. ‘* =: vge is in the 
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he won’t give no orders; but if you was to tell him you was 
tired and hungry after your journey, maybe he’d take some 
dinner with you. Come to his time of life, ’tis foolishness to go 
to bed upon an empty stomach, you see.” 

Willie found his uncle looking very old, shaken and subdued, 
The butler’s description of Sir George was as accurate as the 
descriptions which servants give of their masters generally are: 
he was not a particularly affectionate man, but he was essentially 
domestic, and he fully realised that his wife’s death had left him 
alone in the world. However, he had nothing to say about that 
aspect of the blow which had fallen upon him, nor did he make 
any allusion to the news of Willie’s engagement to Lady 
Evelyn Foljambe. He was an old-fashioned Philistine of the 
evangelical variety of that species, and probably he thought 
that at such a time it would be indecent to do so. For the 
same reason, no doubt, he was sitting with the family Bible open 
upon the table before him, and from it he quoted certain 
passages which seemed to be appropriate to the occasion, 
Willie could not persuade him to enter the dining-room ; but he 
consented, by way of compromise, to have some food sent in to 
him upon atray. He then thought it necessary to mention the 
arrangements that he had made with the undertaker and the 
date which had been decided upon for the funeral : after which 
he expressed a wish to be left alone. 

During the next few days Willie saw very little of him, but 
gathered from some hints which he let fall in one of their 
interviews that he desired to maintain a sort of truce until 
Lady Brett’s remains should have been deposited in the church- 
yard, and the blinds at Blaydon Hall should have been once 
more drawn up. He gave it to be understood that, after that, it 
would be his duty to deal briefly with matters pertaining to this 
present world. 

And indeed it must be confessed that he lost no time ia 
discharging that duty. When the last rites had been performed, 
and when the few persons who had been invited to attend them 
had gone away, Sir George drew his nephew into the dark little 
room which he called his study, and having requested him to 
take a chair, began— 

“T have a proposition to make to you, Willie. I make it, 
will own, with some degree of reluctance ; but I make it im 
deference to the wishes of one whom we have lost and who was 
dear to us both. Your poor aunt urged upon me repeatedly 
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that I should, at the price of a sacrifice which she considered 
that I might easily make, reinstate you upon your former 
footing, and I am not concerned to deny that the sacrifice 
suggested is in itself comparatively trifling. To the principle 
involved I cannot but object; still, since I have resolved to 
make this last overture, it would be superfluous, as well as 
ungracious, to dwell upon that. In.a word then, I propose for 
the future to pay your mother £1000 a year and to leave in the 
hands of trustees a sum sufficient to produce the same annual 
amount for her benefit. On her decease this amount would 
cease to be payable, because I really do not see why I should 
provide for Mr. Archdale. In return I will merely ask you to 
give me your word of honour—which I know will be kept—that 
your mother shall receive no more gifts or loans of money from 
you. If you agree, I will gladly make such provisions for you 
and your wife as I told Lady Wetherby that I would make ; but 
if you decline, I must wash my hands of you. [I shall then have 
done all that your aunt’s kindness prompted her to wish that I 
should do.” 

New this was undoubtedly a generous proposal, and Willie 
understood that its generosity was not of a pecuniary kind 
alone ; yet he was less sensible of that than of what seemed to 
him to be the insulting assumption that his mother could be and 
must be bought off. In her name as well as his own, he gravely 
thanked his uncle, but made so bold as to assert that she would 
not accept the bribe held out to her. 

“She will accept it,” returned Sir George, with calm con- 
fidence, “unless she thinks that she may do better for herself by 
refusing it. In all probability, however, she will not care to play 
sorisky a game. The question is whether, if she does accept, 
you will make the promise that I ask for.” 

“Oh yes, in that case I would make the promise,” answered 
Willie, “ but I don’t think the case willarise. If you would only 
believe it, Uncle George, money isn’t the first Sand last con- 
sideration with everybody. Look at Lady Wetherby for 
instance—you'll allow that she has proved herself to be dis- 
interested.” 

Sir George smiled. “My dear boy,” he answered, “I have 
no quarrel with Lady Wetherby, who, I daresay, is as dis- 
interested as she can afford to be ; but I doubt whether she or 
your mother gave me credit for having strength of mind enough 
to keep my word. Well, they were right, you see ; although I 
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should certainly have kept it if your aunt had not interceded on 
your behalf.” 

Sir George, it may be, was not very sorry to be provided with 
so good an excuse for doing a foolish thing ; but Willie, as will 
be understood, had no great desire to become a rich man upon 
the terms proposed. Personally, he did not care very much 
about riches; he had obtained all that he asked of Fortune in 
the knowledge that Evelyn loved him for his own sake, and 
naturally he could not wish his mother to justify the cynical 
estimate of her upon which Sir George’s suggestion was based. 

“What are Lady Wetherby’s plans for the winter?” his 
uncle asked presently. “Didn’t you say something in your 
letter about her going to the South of France?” 

“Yes,” answered Willie; “but she has postponed her 
departure for the present. Indeed, I am not sure that she 
hasn’t given it up altogether.” 

Sir George laughed. “I see. And perhaps for the same 
reason you may have given up the idea of going to India. 
Well, I hope you will give up the army also as soon as things 
have been definitely settled. You can’t drag your wife about 
from one garrison to another; and, if she will consent to it, I 
should like you to consider this house as your home. I don't 
think you will find me much in your way. However, that must 
be a matter for your decision and Lady Evelyn’s; I only ask 
you to take pity upon a lonely old man as often as you can.” 

Willie expressed the gratitude which he honestly felt ; yet it 
was with little expectation of being able to accede to his uncle's 
request that he returned to Torquay the next day. On his 
arrival he drove straight from the station to Malton Lodge, 
because he was not only eager to see Evelyn, but thought it 
would be desirable to take counsel with her before making the 
formal proposition to his mother which he was bound to make. 
If, however, he was secretly anxious to hear his view of that 
proposition confirmed by his betrothed he was disappointed ; 
for Lady Evelyn at once confessed that Sir George’s offer did 
not strike her as being in any way outrageous. 

“He means to be generous; and I must say that I think 
he is rather generous,” she remarked. “I don’t see why 
Mrs. Archdale should take offence at his offer.” 

“Wouldn’t you take offence if such an offer were made to 
you ?” asked Willie, a little reproachfully. 

“I don’t know what I might or might not do if I were in 
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Mrs. Archdale’s place—I can’t quite imagine myself in her 
place,” answered the girl. “Only you mustn’t be shocked and 
disgusted if she decides that a thousand a year in the hand is 
worth a good many thousands in the bush. Most people are of 
that opinion, you know.” 

“But most people,” Willie urged, “ wouldn’t like to be treated 
as one treats an importunate beggar or an unbroken’ dog. 
Offering an annuity in that way is very much the same thing as 
saying, ‘ Take that and hold your tongue!’ I hope my mother 
will refuse it ; and I think she will. Shall you be sorry if she 
does ?” 

The girl looked at him in an odd, half-compassionate way, 
but with a great deal of love and tenderness in her eyes. He 
seemed to her to be so good and so simple, and to have so very 
slight a comprehension of the despicable race to which we all 
belong. 

“My dear,” she said gently, “nothing that pleases you will 
ever make me sorry. Do you think I am afraid of being poor? 
I wish I could have the chance of proving to you that no 
hardships could ever seem like hardships to me so long as 
we shared them. But I shall not have the chance, because we 
are not going to be poor at all. Do you know that Wetherby 
has written in the kindest possible way about our engagement, 
and that he proposes to make magnificent settlements on my 
behalf? He says that if you are half as good a fellow as you 
used to be, he would rather have you for his brother-in-law than 
any other man in England. Well, of course, I don’t know what 
you used to be, but it seems to me that you are good enough 
now to deserve the settlements. And perhaps, after all, I am 
wrong and you are right, and this world isn’t quite the wretched 
hole that I thought it was.” 

“Tonly wish everybody in the world was as happy as I am!” 
ejaculated Willie. “My mother isn’t, and I am afraid she never 
will be ; but that is hardly her fault. The world hasn’t treated 
her very well, you see.” 

“Her daughter-in-law is going to treat her well, at all events,” 
Lady Evelyn declared, for she could guess that that was what 
he wanted her to say. “Hitherto we haven't hit it off very 
successfully ; but that is because I haven't tried. I am going 
to try now.” 

With-that encouraging assurance to comfort him, Willie went 
on his way by-and-by, and if the promptitude with which he 
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communicated it to his mother was no great evidence of tact, 
some allowance may surely be claimed for a lover who honestly 
believed that every sentiment uttered by his beloved was 
worthy of the most enthusiastic admiration. Marcia, as may 
be supposed, thought differently. She tossed her head and 
said that she really had no ambition to be patronised by Lady 
Evelyn. 

“Since she is to be your wife, I must make the best of her, 
We shall not quarrel—I hope we are neither of us quite silly 
enough to do that—but it would be ridiculous to pretend that 
we shall ever be upon affectionate terms. Indeed, it is not 
likely that we shall often meet.” 

As for Sir George’s proposition, she scouted it with all the 
indignation that her son could have desired. It was a gross 
insult she affirmed—the last of many which had been addressed 
to her from the same quarter. Of course, its sole object was to 
produce an estrangement which Sir George had been labouring 
through all these years to bring about, and she begged that 
Willie would write an emphatic refusal in her name on the 
morrow. 

Nevertheless, when the morrow came she_ withdrew her 
refusal. She had talked matters over with her husband in the 
interim, and he had persuaded her that she was not only 
entitled, but bound, for the sake of both her children, to accept 
this shred of a large fortune which would otherwise go « 
begging. Archdale was fully alive to the meanness of an 
offer which, in the event of his wife’s premature decease, would 
throw him once more upon his own resources ; but he pointed out 
that it would be both ungenerous and useless to deprive poor 
Willie of his inheritance, saddled though it was with conditions 
which never ought to have been imposed upon him, So, for 
Willie’s sake, Marcia consented to pocket her pride and the 
money. She said she had never yet hesitated to make aly 
sacrifice for Willie’s sake, and it was too late in the day 
begin now. 

It may be strange, but it is certainly fortunate, that her so 
was able to believe in her sincerity. As she predicted, he has 
not seen a great deal of her since his marriage; for th 
Archdales have once more made their home in Italy, and # 
Blaydon, where the young people spend a good part of thet 
time, they could scarcely be made welcome guests. Howevet 
they were good enough to spend the whole of the last season it 
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Willies London house, and there seems to be every probability 
of this becoming an annual custom. Archdale’s resolution to 
work hard has not as yet borne much fruit ; but he says with 
truth that he has always been a slow worker, and adds that he 
owes it to himself, as well as to the purchasers of his pictures, to 
eschew haste. Marcia and Lady Evelyn are as good friends as 
their respective natures will allow them to be, which, to be sure, 
is not saying much. Yet their respective natures have, ac- 
cording to their respective ways, one point in common ; and if 
between them they have not yet managed to spoil Willie Brett, 
that is only because he is one of those rare human beings whom 
it is impossible to spoil. 


THE END. 





THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


How little we know of this great City of ours, and how much 
there is to know! In its streets is to be seen everything that 
is beautiful and hideous, everything that makes us think well of 
humanity, or bids us despair of the future ; everything that gives 
us heart to hope, or sends us to cultivate our garden of pessimism 
in bitter disregard of others and their bitter fate. Here life runs 
the fastest and fullest ; we are nearly for ever at high tide; it is 
the apex of the pyramid of life, the culmination of the work and 
thought of infinite ages; all that has been done has here its 
visible signs, all that is to be done lies dormant and seedlike 
within this City’s boundaries. No Babylon, no Nineveh, no 
Jerusalem, and no Thebes Hecatompylus can surpass it for 
strength, majesty or holiness, and yet it is weak, ignoble, 
diabolical. It represents humanity with all its powers, with all 
its failings, with all its possibilities of loveliness and horror. 
And for ever the flood of life pours through the veins and 
arteries of London: each human being like one corpuscle of 
blood, like a mere molecule that composes a huge crescive, 
shapeless organism. Our London is not beautiful, rather is she 
like a lichenous growth that spreads over and eats into the land, 
but in her mere vast bulk she is wonderful. The City lacks the 
deadly regularity of a cold beauty and the voluptuousness of a 
warm loveliness, yet though she be no Cleopatra she has infinite 
variety for ever, and never stales. Though we spend a lifetime 
in the task, we shall never know her wholly, there is for ever ¢ 
beyond to tempt us forward. For London and the streets of 
London, filled as they are with the gatherings of a world, at 
more a type of Eternity than the globe itself ; the very travelles 
who have found the world small, find this world of houses every 
day larger, not only by actual increase, but by that better know 
ledge which owns true knowledge impossible. One man may 
never compass her; his years and vision and receptivity fal 
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him; he is stunned as much by her thysterious silence in the 
dawn, as by the roar that marks her great life at noon. 

Let it be said that our City is not so beautiful, so regular, so 
metropolitan as Paris, Brussels and Vienna. We include them 
all, even when they wear their best garments and exhibit them- 
selves to the world. There is every day of the year a more 
wonderful Exhibition in London. The crowds themselves are 
an extraordinary sight ; and to that add the traffic, the riches, 
the beauty, the horror, the vice and misery. There is a beauty 
show every fine day in a world of streets, there are morbid 
museums of debased types in every court. From one point of 
view London is an Inferno, ninety-nine circled to a centre of 
unsurpassed wretchedness ; from another it is a paradise and a 
very heaven. 

It is a cosmopolitan city, though it be insular. At Charing 
Cross is the centre of the Universe, the maximum flood of 
existence. It is a maelstrom, a whirlpool, it draws its floods 
from all countries. In the Strand we may see all nations, if we 
have eyes that do not grow too tired to discern the differences 
of race ; we may see men from the Orient, from the Occident, and 
from all countries in between. There are quarters, many streets, 
of Paris, of Germany, of Italy ; it would not be hard to find 
specimens of the remotest south, of the extremest north ; Persia 
and Africa send representatives to this great Congress which 
shapes the destiny of the world. We speak all tongues, and the 
roar of Babel which we ourselves do not understand, means 
much in the present and more for the times to come. So 
London has a beauty and a significance of its own: it is, with 
all its faults, the vastest expression of northern civilization, the 
most complete epitome of things, thought and philosophy the 
world can show. For we the dominant, or to be dominant race 
of the world, have made it, and it is the clumsy but true expres- 
sion of ourselves. - 

Yet is not London beautiful even in the artistic meaning of 
the word, divorcing it from all inward and outward concretions 
of morality or teaching? The very smoke we abhor which 
makes it the most sooty city in Europe, save one or two more 
northern homes of manufacture, softens the hard outlines of 
much ugly architecture, and added to the ever-present mist from 
the river draining the clay on which it is built, lends a charm of 
atmosphere that many, and indeed most other cities lack. 
Oxford Street is not beautifully conceived nor beautifully built, 
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yet when the red setting sun pours down upon it from the west, 
it makes the common-place common no longer; the jejune 
architecture takes on colours that glorify it: the poor human 
crowds become less pallid and careworn, receiving something 
which lifts them for one moment and makes them less debased 
than when the more searching light of noon shows them in their 
nakedness, or the flickering gas just reveals them as flitting 
ghosts, 

Oxford Street, or Oxford Street continued through Holbom, 
Newgate Street, Cheapside, to Whitechapel Road, Mile End 
Road, right on to Bow, is the most representative and inclusive 
line of communication in the world. It is essentially a middle. 
class line, at parts it is even bourgeois, here and there vulgar, 
now and again it is most intensely business-like. It takes in 
everything below the upper and above the lower classes, except 
perhaps the bureaucracy and Bohemia which belong to neither, 
nor, properly speaking, to the middle classes who throng this 
middle-class thoroughfare. 

For all the classes have their own streets which suggest the 
divisions and demarcations of our society. If Oxford Street is 
middle class, Piccadilly is aristocratic. Edgware Road is typical 
of the artizan class, the New Cut of the lowest kind of worker 
and rough combined, and in the purlieus of Westminster or Clare 
Market, without going further East to the dens and courts about 
Leman Street or the Highway, can be found roads which ina 
state of utter solitude would declare what unspeakable refuse of 
civilization has inhabited them. 

There are many odd things to be noted about these streets, the 
strange differences between Piccadilly in the morning and 
Piccadilly at night, between high-class respectability and high- 
class ruffianism. Then look at the Regent Street of the 
afternoon and of the evening. Sunday again changes the 
look of Oxford Street. On that day few people walk on its 
south side, for some reason the north side is preferred. Then the 
Saturday night aspect of Euston Road, when it almost ceases to 
be respectable and is fetid with foul odours. And of course the 
New Cut on that day roars with flaming naphtha and bellowing 
costermongers. And as to Piccadilly, who shall describe it except 
before a Royal Commission, or in the pages of a novel to bé by 
preference published in France ? 

How many people ever think of the vast brain and body waste 
which has gone to conceive and build up, and which is stil 
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necessary to keep together this mighty maze and reticulation of 
streets, this hive, this spreading fungus of a city? The concen- 
trated experience of mankind is here concrete, its knowledge has 
flowered in things beautiful and ugly, in vile and wonderful 
things like orchids, It is said that a witty atheist once went to 
a show of these monstrosities of flowers and came away perfectly 
convinced of the existence of a devil. If some planetary 
being dropped into the worst parts of London, the sight might 
set him reviewing his philosophy, so like it is sometimes to that 
huge fleshly-tainted malodorous flower, named after Sir Stamford 
Raffles, that grows in the forests of Borneo. 

To say nothing of the architecture, which is by no means as a 
whole so bad as many make out, even when compared with 
better things in France, the streets of London are the result 
of enormous labour and thought. There is a perfect literature 
of their construction, with books of biography containing the life- 
work of men such as Telford and Macadam. The mechanics or 
statics of our pavements are a thing of modern growth. Before 
1840 there were no granite pavements. The first was laid by an 
engineer, named Walker, over Blackfriars Bridge in that year. 
Wood pavements, which we are accustomed to look on as later 
introductions, were really anterior and first used in 1839. Asphalt, 
which covers so much of the City, was first laid down in Paris in 
1854. Not till 1869 was it used in London. 

Those who drive about London have many different opinions 
on the subject of pavement, and any day we can hear diverse 
authoritative statements as to the relative safety of the different 
roadways. Some very curious statistics were collected in 1873, 
however, which seem to give the palm towood. During a series 
of days, selected respectively as dry, damp, or wet, observations 
of the number of falling horses were taken at various points in 
the City. It was found that a horse might be expected to travel 
132 miles on granite, 191 on asphalt, 446 on wood, without falling. 
This was the result of striking an average of wet, damp and dry 
days, for the effect of the weather was remarkable. For instance, 
granite is most unsafe when dry, then a horse cannot be insured 
against a fall for more than 78 miles ; when damp, the footing is 
more secure, and the figures rise to 168, and when thoroughly 
wet they reach 537. Thus in wet weather granite is nearly as 
safe as wood when dry, on which horses can travel safely for 646 
miles, Wood is most unsafe when damp, for then the distance 
falls to 193, though when wet the figures” rise again to 432. 
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Asphalt is decidedly the most risky of all, for even when dry the 
estimate of an insured distance is no more than 223 miles, and 
when damp and wet, 125 and 192 miles are set as a limit. 

In every observation it was found that accidents, when they 
did take place, were less harmful on wood, while asphalt proved 
even worse than granite, by the completeness and heaviness of 
the falls. 

Although London street pavements are even now in a state of 
evolution, it seems evident that wood is-gaining the day, and 
that the time is not far distant when Swedish or Memel pine will 
cover every road in the busier parts of the town. 

These few notes may be interesting, as indeed I think they are, 
though personally I abhor material statistical facts, yet it is more 
the aspect of the filled streets which appeals to us all. Regent 
Street in the afternoon, Fleet Street in the morning, the Strand 
by night, filled with colour, with business, with pleasure-seekers, 
and those who live on the pence dropped from the rich man’s 
hand as he drives away from the theatres ; the outside aspect of 
the places of amusement when they are thronged and turn away 
applicants by hundreds ; the chatter and hum of broken yet con- 
tinuous talk, the frou frou of trailing garments, the half-heard 
appeals to charity ; the innumerable demands and supplications 
to store one’s pockets with sufficient vestas to start a small match 
shop ; the clatter of traffic which afar is almost like a wild beast's 
growl ; all these make up a phantasmagoria, a pantomime, a 
fantoccini show, and all free, free to every lady and gentleman 
who will kindly walk up and view monstrous unimaginable 
London—which is guaranteed to surpass in every particular any 
other booth in the great world’s fair, whether labelled Paris, 
Pekin, San Francisco, or St. Petersburg. 

Why, nowadays on our hoardings, in spite of the frightful 
things which deserve penal servitude, much better art is to be 
seen than adorns half the walls of the Royal Academy ; con- 
mercialism has its way and actually gets good stuff for money 
down in order to advertise innumerable detergents for a city that 
will take much cleansing, and whose river, in spite of sanitaty 
precautions, still suggests Coleridge’s view of Cologne,— 





“ The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne ; 
But tell me, nymphs, what power divine, 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ?” 


Decidedly our hoardings and wall spaces are a great feature of 
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London and fortunately grow every day more artistic. One who 
is, to speak vulgarly, “in the know,” may walk along the streets 
and point out posters by this man who is not so well known as 
he should be, or by that man who is better known than he 
deserves to be, and give the names of a score of rising artists 
who have found the advertising of others a means of livelihood 
for a while at least. And even the designs of ignorance may be 
instructive to some of the passers-by,"and reveal to the incre- 
dulous in the art world that there is, in the apparent lowest depth 
of academic incapacity, a deeper still. 

One thing in the streets of London must not be overlooked, 
and that is the peripatetic music. I know that there are few 
among the tribe of which, in Homeric language, I boast myself to 
be, that do not loath’the street-organist, whether of home growth 
or foreign importation, but I must confess that since the im- 
provement in the organ they use, I have very great delight in 
them. I am not alone either. I know a literary man of con- 
siderable repute who even goes to the length of bestowing small 
coins of the realm on the impecunious Italian who solicits coppers 
so anxiously and amiably. Without going so far as that, I never 
abuse them, nor desire a policeman to remove them from my 
street, which ever and again they enliven with some air of Verdi, 
which recalls evenings at the opera in London, Melbourne, or 
San Francisco. It does not matter to us if the grinder forth of 
melodies which are a little worn and fassé is rather a ruffian 
when at home on Saffron Hill, the Italian province of London, for 
he enlivens the dull atmosphere during a few moments by playing 
correctly and in time a tune which the young lady next door has 
been murdering for an hour on a long-suffering tuneless slave of 
a piano, I am inclined to wish the organ-grinders well, and 
trust the County Council will not imitate the Neapolitans and 
suppress them by any stern and ill-advised edict. As well might 
one suppress the ice-merchants. If they do, let them see to it 
that they supply good music and first-class ices to the “London 
populace both in the streets and the parks. 

When I began this article, I intended to give it the title of 
“The Streets of London ” ; but I was told by certain awe-struck 
individuals who heard me mention the topic that I could not do 
itunder a volume. Certainly the subject appeared large. At 
Present it appears even larger, for I have taken all London for 
My province! If time and my editor would be kind, I foresee I 
should include the suburbs, and then further dilate on the 
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beyond, which will in all likelihood one day belong to our town, 
I might eventually include Oxford and Cambridge as London 
districts, and make it double and trebly a city by taking jp 
Canterbury and St. Albans. 

When those days come, as they must unless our civilization 
cracks and caves like an ill-built house, we may include within 
our boundaries much pasture and arable land, and, like ancient 
Memphis, have sufficient within walls to keep even so huge a 
city six months without starving. We may congratulate ow. 
selves now on having parks such as no other city in the world 
has. Many places on the Continent have greater spaces beyond 
their limits, but our parks are in the very midst of our brick 
wilderness, Nothing can give the stranger to London a better 
notion of its vastness than to explain to him that he can take a 
four-and-a-half mile walk over green grass in the middle of 
London, starting from the north-west corner of Kensington 
Gardens, and ending at Birdcage Walk. A story is told of a 
insubordinate Indian Rajah who was staying somewhere near 
Notting Hill and wished to view London. Accordingly he 
ordered a carriage and commanded the driver to go right 
through the town. Before he reached the City proper he once 
or twice inquired if the end was near at hand. On being told 
that that was only the beginning, he thought better of his 
proposed journey, and remarked, as he drove back, that if Her 
Majesty the Queen owned many such cities it would be no more 
than simple wisdom on his part to remain an obedient subject 
Had he been driven round the great oblong of park space 
instead he might have had a pleasanter and equally convincing 
proof of the greatness of a city which had such a playground ia 
its very midst. 

I remember well my own first impressions of London, 
Though a Londoner born, I never lived in it until my retum 
from Australia. The two or three passing visits I paid it in my 
early childhood left nothing more than a confused and fearitl 
memory of the horrors of crossing Cheapside. I considered, 
was indeed only proper and child-like on my part, that my 
father,was a man of immense resources and courage to enable 
him to cross the terrible gulf which lay between gutter and 
gutter. I can recall dimly a certain ancient chop-house in the 
neighbourhood. I remember the clockmaker’s house of mystery 
where notable and awe-inspiring figures struck the time of day 
in view of a populace careless of such miracles; there is yet™ 
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my mind a vast and tremendous St. Paul’s Cathedral, replaced 
of late years by a mere pigmy, which grown Londoners ignorantly 
regard as authentic; but beyond these impressions, and one 
stronger yet, of the great square of Christ’s Hospital, I recall 
nothing. Now, indeed, I regard that last memory as one of the 
most valuable in my childhood ; it links me ina strange brother- 
hood with Charles Lamb and Coleridge, for, though it was but 
for an hour in an unknown year, I, too, looked on that same 
vast square, and stood in the corridors with something like 
the same fear of my own Species, that must have made Lamb 
wish himself dead before his mates began to know and love his 
gentle nature, which no adversity could render hard or bitter. 

But when I came back as a man I found London still gigantic 
—more gigantic than anything I had seen, more a type of the 
infinite and unknowable than the long grey plains of Australia, 
or the furrows of the illimitable, wrinkled, ancient sea. I entered 
it as it should be entered, by the gates of the river, and for three 
days I did not venture West. It seemed as if Sailor-town was 
itself inexhaustible in miracles ; Ratcliffe Highway, with all its 
legends repeated so often in the foks’le on our way home ; 
Wellclose Square with its dingy church ; Tiger Bay, of ferocious 
reputation ; the North-west Passage as perilous in some ways as 
the Arctic Sea from which it took its name; all these were at 
first more than sufficient for my imagination, and though my 
friends lived West, I felt that the West was so far away that I 
might be excused for lingering where I was and delaying to 
visit them. But at last I got as far as the Strand, feeling my 
way like a pioneer, cautious and enquiring. And there! no 
Londoner can tell my sensations. I cannot tell them myself. I 
came to London’s heart and was appalled. Is it any wonder 
that this City fascinates and destroys those it lures? It is a 
home of magic, a haunt of mystery, a strange wilderness of 
enchanted caves and dens; a place of oracles, of false and truc 
gods, of all things dreamt of or imagined under the sun or under 
the dun skies which shroud it from the eye of heaven. 

I begin to perceive at last that my friends were quite right. I 
do know somewhat of London, more perhaps than many men, 
and could relate strange adventures in strange places: yet in 
spite of my knowledge, London and the streets of London are 
too much for me. I begin to perceive a volume and again a 
volume, or even more, like the young lawyer, who asserted 
that in a certain house “the chimney poured forth volumes, nay 
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whole encyclopedias, of smoke.” I foresee so much that I tremble, 
an ordinary Dictionary is nothing ; Johnson and Littré seem 
almost contemptible ; even a national Dictionary of Biography 
appears a mere trifle to the condensation of London into some 
ten pages only meanly adapted for the accommodation of four 
hundred‘and twenty words apiece, words too which cannot, even 
with Lewis Carroll as an authority, be paid extra on Saturday 
for doing more than their usual duty. I intended to say so 
much and can say so little ; I fail, not from lack of material, but 
from an overplus. I have enough statistics to suffice for an 
annual budget ; enough comment for the speeches made therein ; 
but as it is impossible to get the contents of a quart pot into a 
pint, 2 fortiori it is impossible to cram infinity into a finite 
portion of a finite publication. Veni, vidi, victus sum ! 

Perhaps this is the main reason we Londoners love our City. 
She has overcome us so entirely, subdued us so utterly that we 
are glad to surrender to her power and be obedient slaves. Two 
weeks ago, when I returned from Antwerp and drove from 
Cannon Street in the early dawn of a day of rain, I chuckled 
with a kind of pride. I had seen Brussels with its regular 
streets ; for the first time I had been staying under the carillon 
chimes of Antwerp ; I had visited Bruges ; but I felt that London 
included them all. Though the dawn was cold and heavy with 
rain, though the grey streets were deserted by sleeping humanity, 
I rejoiced at the mere beauty of this city. I am ready to sign 
an affidavit to the effect that Sloane Square and the King's 
Road, Chelsea, if looked at in the proper way, are quite as beauti- 
ful as the ancient parts of the city on the Scheldt, and that much- 
praised Bruges is not to be compared with a score of London 
streets. And if this seems extravagant, I will say further that 
there is a city,in our City that few men know, which for strange 
quiet charm and poetic feeling has few equals in the world. It 
is that undiscovered unknown country east of St. Paul’s, when the 
summer sunlight pours quietly in streets wholly deserted for the 
few short hours of the day that divide the work which makes 
London the centre of the world. 

MORLEY ROBERTS. 





THE CALPE HUNT. 


NEEDLESS to recall the train of circumstances which took me to 
Gibraltar not very long ago. Perhaps the most important were 
that fog, frost and snow before Christmas had included me 
among the victims to our British climate, and I had been told that, 
ifI did not wish to go on coughing till the bitter end of spring, 
{ must take a sea voyage and visit some land where influenza 
is an unknown word, and the local ailments do not include 
bronchial troubles. Suffice it that on a bright January morning 
I was landed at the Ragged Staff, and that, having heard many 
accounts of fun with the Calpe hounds, I had boots and 
breeches in my portmanteau. 

All visitors to the Rock go through the same routine of 
sight-seeing, and the objects of interest have been described by 
so many, and seen by so many more, that I need not add myself 
to the number of scribblers on the subject. Besides doing a 
tourist's duty, quarters to be taken in the Royal Hotel, name to 
be written in the Governor’s book at the Convent, old friends to 
be looked up and new ones to be made, filled my first days, and 
Idid not come to consider the question of sport till after the 
arrival of another Eastward-bound steamer, which filled the little 
town with its quota of visitors for a day, and made me feel quite 
like an old inhabitant. 

Before attempting to see the Calpe Hunt in all its glory in the 
chase, let me record a walk with a kind cicerone to the North 
front on a bright afternoon to see the hounds on the flags and 
the horses in the stable. As we pass down the main street to the 
Landport Gate, we meet the mixed population of the Rock, 
whose various characteristics make such an impression on the 
stranger newly arrived from England. Stately Moors in pictur- 
esque costumes ; Jews of unmistakable types ; forbidding-looking 
Spaniards ; graceful women, whose coquettish black mantillas 
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ought to shade pretty faces, but too often only fulfil their 
promise to the extent of disclosing the gleam of a pair of 
bright black eyes, while the Spanish soldier on leave from 
Algeciras, and the cocked-hatted “Guardia Civil ” from Campa- 
mento, jostle the trim English rifleman and stalwart garrison 
gunner on the footway. 

We leave the guarded sallyport behind, and as we issue on the 
low sandy isthmus that connects the Rock with Spain, we tum 
and see the great, grim battery-crowned cliff, 1400 feet high, its 
face pitted here and there with the lines of apertures, which mark 
the embrasures of the famous galleries. The ancient Moorish 
castle, sole relic of Gibraltar’s first garrison, mounts guard still 
over the outlet we have quitted, and is the last record of the great 
Moorish warrior Tarik, whose name will ever be associated with 
the fortress “Gib el Tarik,” “ Tarik’s rock,” or “ Gibraltar,” while 
St. George’s Hall, hollowed out of the beetling cliff, threatens 
sea and land at the eastern end of the British fortifications, 

The portion of the isthmus within the line of sentries is the 
only level space in English possession. Here is the race 
course and the cricket-ground ; here polo is played, and here is 
the “campus martius,” for garrison parades. Here also, withina 
stone’s throw of the life and gaiety of a large society, is the 
cemetery where are laid the poor remains of those who have 
passed away. 

Enjoying an evening stroll, clustered round the huntsman,a 
gallant Irishman who has graduated in county Limerick, we find 
the hounds, and, if one thing more than another could mark the 
solid foothold which our country possesses in this great fortress 
of a foreign land, itis to find so complete a reproduction of a 
distinctive feature of British home life. 

The exact origin of the Calpe Hunt is as much a matter of 
doubt as the sources of the Nile. Whether it is descended in a 
direct line from the Duke of Wellington’s pack, with which the 
British army hunted during the Peninsular War, or from the 
Hunt Club established by the British garrison at Cadiz; of 
whether the one couple imported by a sporting parson in the 
early part of the century were the embryo of the present 
establishment, its position has, for many years, been well assured, 
and it now wants nothing in finish and completeness. We were 
introduced to twenty-seven couple of working hounds, which, by 
the Kennel-book record, were scions of the best packs in 
England, and certainly, in condition and appearance, they did 
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full credit to their origin. Alas! that with every care in the 
kennel it is found almost impossible to continue the strains of 
blood. Of all the puppies born at Gibraltar, but very few 
survive. The “yellows” is fatal to almost all, and we only saw 
six hounds which had come to maturity, and were able to take 
their place in the pack. There is another most serious obstacle 
to success in producing a young entry, and that is the difficulty 
of getting puppies walked. Messes have of course been tried, 
but they are a failure, as Tommy Atkin’s propensity for making 
a pet of any animal within his reach, leads to much promiscuous 
feeding, which ruins health and digestion. To trust a puppy to 
a Spaniard is to incur the danger of starvation and mange. 
The only resource is found in the few English private individuals 
who are able and willing to lend their assistance. 

In their own home the pack want for nothing in their spacious 
and airy kennels, amply supplied with water and every necessary 
for health and comfort. One special advantage they have in 
the cheapness with which slightly damaged ship’s biscuit can be 
procured at a great port, and we are told that the weevils which 
have caused its sale, are, after due boiling, no drawback to the 
canine appetite. 

Having duly admired all the members of the pack, from Agnes 
and Bobadil (whose name, by the way, was the only one with any 
local colour about it) to Welcome and Warbler, we pass to the 
stables, where we find five sporting-looking nags, which are 
kept for the use of the huntsman alone, as the volunteer whips 
mouut themselves. This is the least number that can furnish a 
contingent of two for each of the two days weekly on which the 
hounds go out. The distances are so long, and the country so 
rough and trying, that a man who rides up to his hounds and is 
ready to assist them in every difficulty, must perforce, even with 
every care, generally bring his horse home so done that a long 
rest is necessary to restore him. The horses are all Barbs, 
Spanish or half-bred (English and Spanish), and at first sight 
seem very undersized. But, to scramble up and down the 
Spanish hills, to pick their way, like goats, over rocks, boulders, 
and loose stones, and to thread the Spanish woods, these little 
nags are found quite unapproachable. 

Most Englishmen who have tried to cross the country on 
homebred horses, have found the experiment end in dire grief 
and failure, though it is remembered that Sir Richard Airey, who 
was always as forward in the hunting field as in fray and council, 
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certainly succeeded when others have failed. This notable 
exception may, however, be held to prove the general rule, 

But the shadow of the great Rock is growing longer and longer, 
the east wind strikes cold as the sun goes down, and if we would 
be inside the gates before nightfall, we must say au revoir to 
horse and hound, whom we hope to meet in the field to-morrow, 

On our homeward way, we encounter the nightly exodus of 
Spaniards, male and female, young and old, who come into the 
town on daily permits for trade or labour, and have to retum 
before the fortress gates are closed. Of these there are between 
three and four thousand, and many of them make a handsome 
income by daily smuggling small quantities of tobacco, con. 
cealed by many devices in their clothing or their loads. Their 
numbers are so great, that even if the Spanish frontier guard 
does not afford some connivance, which is not very improbable, 
it must be impossible to search them all effectually, and the 
women especially.are the greatest and most successful defrauders 
of the Spanish revenue. Any one who waits at the Landport 
Gate may see stockings, dress-improvers, and other recesses being 
stuffed, coram publico, with small packets, which, as the average 
profit is 70 per cent. will well pay the trouble and risk of 
carriage. I was told of one very successful method of smuggling 
which is much practised. Dogs are brought to Gibraltar from 
their Spanish homes. From six to eight pounds weight of 
tobacco is tied round their necks, and with this they run straight 
home, carefully avoiding everybody in the shape of a Custom 
House Officer. They are trained to crime by the agency of 
men dressed in Custom House uniform, who thrash them un- 
mercifully, and thus instil a wholesome horror of the appearance 
of a Government servant. Nor are frauds committed upon the 
Spanish excise alone. Often enough it is found that the food 
supplies for the Gibraltar market have been cunningly tampered 
with, as when the vendors of live turkeys increase their selling 
weight by cramming sand down the throats of the poor birds, 
before they cross the neutral ground. 

The morning of my first experience with the Calpe hounds in 
the field dawned on a bright clear day, almost too hot for the 
season. Asa humble visitor, I was only able to provide myself 
with a “hireling” to carry me in the chase. The Spanish 
livery stable keeper, plausible after the manner of his kind, 
assured me that he was the best horse in Gibraltar ; but when I 
had placed twelve stone on its back, and felt something very 
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like a rail between my legs, I was certainly not inspired with 
confidence that the little nag, only 14°2, would succeed in 
showing me much of the hoped-for sport ; but that slight frame 
contained a great heart, and was carried on the most enduring 
iron legs. The playful toss of the lean, game head and bend of 
the neck, as I gathered up my reins, showed also, at any rate, 
that I had to do with that greatest blessing to the rider, a good 
mouth, 

Truly, it seemed as if the whole English population of 
Gibraltar had adopted the cheery chorus of the Warwickshire 
song : 

, “ We'll join the glad throng 

That goes laughing along, 
We'll all go a-hunting to-day.” 


The narrow street was crowded with devotees of the chase on 
every variety of animal, and in hunting gets-up of every variety 
of orthodoxy and merit; Governor, generals, staff, infantry, 
artillery, medicine-men, commissariat ; pink coats, leathers, and 
boots that would have done credit to a meet in the shires ; pot- 
hats, shooting-coats, butcher-boots, gaiters and antigropelos, that 
were reminiscences of every form of English sport, from hare- 
hunting to polo. Veterans of Egypt on Arab horses ; infantry 
adjutants on dubious-looking nags ; here a staff officer and his 
wife, both equally well mounted, perfect in their quiet ‘out 
ensemble and looking all over like business, jogging quietly 
along ; here a couple of light-hearted subalterns, rattling down 
the street on polo ponies ; there one of the whips, who is rather 
late, bustling to catch the hounds, important in a professional- 
looking hunting-cap and straight-cut red coat; and last, not 
least, two English boys, sons of an artisan, riding on one 
donkey, determined to see the sport, and, from the determined 
way in which they were getting over the ground, likely to see a 
good deal of it. 

Our meet is at the Duke of Kent’s farm, and we have an 
tight-mile ride before us. As we follow the beautifully kept 
causeway, which crosses the neutral ground and is maintained 
by the English administration, the unsophisticated stranger 
hardly realizes that he is about to leave such conveniences 
behind, and plunge into a country where roads are mere tracks, 
and where tracks may at any time be made impassable by the 
slightest of accidents. The Spanish authorities excuse this 
neglect, which is really due to nothing but national apathy, by 
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pretending that this corner of Spain should be maintained as aq 
military zone, more or less barren and deserted, because an 
enemy is entrenched on the frontier, and is a constant menace 
to their country. They have no great hope, it may well: be 
believed, of resuming their territory, but: they will never allow 
that the British occupation of Gibraltar is permanent. This js 
best shown by the bombastic title borne by the military 
Governor of Algeciras, who commands “the camp of Gibraltar, 
that fortress,” so runs the warrant, “being temporarily in the 
hands of the English.” 

We pass the Spanish guard-room at Linea, and at once enter 
the land of foul smells, at least as far as _ collections of 
habitations are concerned. The stink at Linea is something 
phenomenal. All kinds of filth are thrown broadcast into the 
street and left fermenting in the hot sun. The road is so bad 
that every one, perforce moving at a foot’s pace to avoid holes 
and obstacles, has the full benefit of the odours, and oh! whata 
relief it was when we debouched on what is called the Westem 
beach, and settled down to a canter along the firm sand, while 
the clear waters of the Bay of Gibraltar lapped in ripples at the 
side of our route. 

We pass over the picturesque old bridge at Orange Grove,a 
small village principally devoted to the cork trade, as is shown 
by the piles of cork lying on the beach in most admired 
confusion ready for shipping. Old Carteia frowns on an 
eminence on our right as we pursue our way. 

Here, as everywhere, the masterly eye of the Roman conqueror 
selected the best spot for trade and military occupation. 
Nothing now remains of the once thronged and busy port, and 
but little of the strong fortress ; but some of the rocks, on the 
long spit which thrusts itself into the Bay, seem as if they had 
been artificially flattened, and it is permitted to believe that the 
spit was sometimes used as a mole for the triremes to lie 
alongside. 

We turn from the sea at the river Gaudarranque, and pass 
Mariquita’s farm, whose owner, a most kindly and respectable 
old Spanish lady, may, if all tales be true, claim very exalted 
kinship indeed. We pick our way over a bit of boggy ground, 
which makes that track at any rate impassable after a shower} 
pass the first Venta, and at last arrive at our rendezvous. 

What a perfect sylvan scene is that in which we find ourselves! 
A large grassy glade, shaped like the pit of a theatre, with 
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wooded rising ground on three sides, the bright sunlight glinting 
through the branches, and throwing flecks of light and shade on 
horse and hound, squire and dame. On one side the huntsman 
is on foot amongst his hounds, with the numerous field, gentlemen 
and ladies, mounted and dismounted, grouped around, “ coffee- 
housing” freely. The lustre of the British pink is responded to 
by the shimmer of sword and carbine worn by two smart and 
stalwart mounted Guardias Civiles, whose presence marks the 
sanction of the Spanish Government, and who, fully equipped 
with cloaks, valises and havresacks, look more ready to go on a 
campaign than to join the chase. Ragged little Spanish boys 
afe earning half pesetas by walking horses to and fro, while 
small groups of peasants look on in wonderment at the madness 
of “los Ingleses.” 

Time’s up. The latest laggard from the Rock has arrived and 
the Master gives the signal to move off. The stranger must 
confess to a slight feeling of trepidation, when he looks round, 
and sees the dense woodland and country broken by ravine and 
hill, in which he proposes to try to take his pastime, and if he is 
bold enough not to fear for himself, he must at any rate 
sympathise with huntsman and whips who have to collect their 
hounds at the end of the day, after they have been once scattered 
in the wide and trackless forest. 

Our first draw is the side of a ravine, and the hounds plunge 
into the thorny undergrowth in a manner that speaks volumes 
for their dash and courage. The feathering sterns are only 
occasionally visible to us as we bustle along the top of the 
opposing bank. Hark to Trumpeter! Hark! and one after 
another takes up the chorus. They gradually turn towards us 
and flash across an open patch in our front. The scent fails as 
they leave the cover and emerge into the open, but freshens 
again under the trees. “Toot!” “Toot!” “Toot!” from the 
huntsman, and “ forrard on to him !” from the whips. Away we 
dash, literally through bush and briar, the clever little horses 
worming their way sinuously through the tanglemernt. One 
gentleman is deposited in the middle of a most prickly mass of 
vegetation, and emerges with a very scratched and bleeding face. 
Down we plunge recklessly by the almost sheer descent of a 
favine, and another man’s horse puts his foot into a hole and 
turns over a very complete somersault. Forrard on! and still 
on, and, after five-and-twenty minutes of what certainly appeared 
to a stranger very nervous riding, hopes begin to grow that we 
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may force our fox into the open and account for him handsomely, 
But no. His natural cunning, or possibly the forwardness of some 
extra keen hunter turns him, and, with a very catching scent, we 





gradually work him back to nearly the place where he was found,- 


and run him to ground in a sandy bank. Such an enjoyable 
gallop, however, through the most picturesque woodland, with 
peeps of blue mountains in the distance, and occasional vistas of 
cultivation in the adjacent valleys. During the run a roe-deer 
started away from a brake, almost in the middle of the hounds, 
whose perfect manners, however, permitted no notice of the 
venison which brushed past their noses. Running to ground is 
such a common occurrence in a wild country where it is 
impossible to stop all of the numerous strongholds to which the 
“little red rover” may betake himself, that a contingent of 
terriers is a constant accompaniment of the chase, and they were 
now quickly at hand, and introduced into the earth where the 
hunted fox had taken refuge. <All efforts to bolt him were vain, 
however, and the pack had to forego the blood for which they 
were so eager and which they had so richly deserved. 

Now for a midday rest. This is a feature peculiar to the 
Gibraltar hounds, and before trying for an afternoon fox an hour 
or more is always given to repose. When the sun is at its 
highest, even in winter, there is little chance of scent, and it has 
been practically found to be conducive to sport to fall into 
the ways of the country and take a siesta, or the nearest 
approach to one, which is attained in the consumption of 
luncheon and tobacco. The hounds curl themselves up for 
slumber, girths are slackened, flasks are produced, and two ladies, 
whose woodland career has nearly involved them in the fate of 
Absalom, retire to rearrange their very much disordered tresses. 

The next draw was to be away from home, and only those 
who had second horses out, could contemplate the chance of a 
second gallop with any confidence about getting home in safety 
and comfort ; so, after brief delay, I turned my “hireling’s” head 
towards his stable, and bade farewell to the glorious “Cork 
Woods.” 

The pang of leaving so early was almost compensated by the 
succession of scenery unfolded on the homeward way, which 
culminated as the range of high ground near Carteia wa 
topped. The most striking panorama lay stretched out in the 
sunlight. The massy Rock dominating the bay, with the towt 
of Gibraltar, girt with the white lines of fortification, nestling a 
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its foot. Ape’s Hill, blue in the distance, and still further the 
snow-clad summits of Atlas. The Bay itself, blue, calm and 
dotted with shipping, amongst which quaint-looking feluccas 
darted here and there. Linea, Campamento and Orange Grove 
lay at one’s feet, while behind one was the conical hill upon 
which San Roque is perched, and the stern ranges of mountains 
which tower over Andalusia. 

} Another whiff of “bouquet d’Espagnol” accentuated the 
pleasure of again entering the lines of English sentries and 
sanitation. The evening was passed in the reminiscence of a 
most delightful day, tempered by the necessity of extracting 
sundry thorns from one’s knees. If the poor little nag had been 
spiked in equal proportion, his shins must have been indeed 
sore. 

I could tell of many other merry gallops which I enjoyed with 
this most sporting pack. They never seemed to go out without 
sport, and really first-rate sport, and if to ride over country that 
in England would be called impracticable will make a man a 
horseman, the garrison of Gibraltar should turn out some very 
finished artists indeed. 

I had thought the riding in the Cork Woods pretty rough, but 
that was nothing to my subsequent experiences on the “Queen 
of Spain’s Chair,” “ Between the Rivers,” and other hill country 
hunted by the Calpe hounds. To gallop over rocks, boulders, 
loose stones and holes—to let your horse slip on his haunches 
down awful places that one could hardly have got over on foot, 
and to scramble up the sides of hills that the pedestrian would 
have had to climb on hands and knees, seemed, for the forward 
ladies and gentlemen of the field, a matter of the merest 
commonplace, but to the casual visitor produced not a little 
anxiety of spirit. 

One most useful lesson is firmly impressed on the mind of the 
horseman in crossing these hills, and that is the extreme value of 
abreastplate. In the strain of climbing there are very few horses 
indeed whose saddles would not be irretrievably displaced with- 
out this most useful appendage. I believe that some people 
strongly advocate the abolition of breastplates in the English 
tavalry equipment. To them I can only suggest that they 
should try to move a squadron of cavalry through the Spanish 
sierras, and I think they will then see good cause to alter their 
Opinions. 

Nowhere in the world, probably, better than in the country of 
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which I speak, can one who is interested in the working of 
hounds have an opportunity of seeing and criticising the 
individual performance of each member of a pack. 

To ride quietly along a ridge parallel to the line of the chase 
is to have a perfect bird’s-eye view of the fox and his pursuers in 
the valley beneath; the hunted animal making use of every 
cunning resource, and each hound taking his accustomed part 
in the day’s business, The keen ones, the skirters, the wise, the 
foolish, and those which Jorrocks called “the sleeping partners 
of the chase,” all can be easily distinguished with their virtues 
and their weaknesses. The position taken up by the Spectator 
in Sir Roger de Coverley’s famous hare hunt is full of charm, 
and the man, who is no longer as thrusting as he was at five-and- 
twenty, has ample opportunity of enjoying it with the Calpe 
Hounds. 

My holiday time passed away all too quickly and I had to bid 
farewell to the Rock, its glorious memories and its modem 
delightful sport. Nowhere have I drunk that toast, dear to 
every Englishman, with more enthusiasm than I did ‘there on 
the last night of my visit— Fox-hunting !” 
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Ir you happened to see it for the first time on a sunny day, 
lying beyond the broad haven to which it gave its name, you 
would probably call Oldport a strikingly picturesque town. Its 
pile of red roofs added a kind of ruby-like finish to a ring of 
gleaming beach. Scanned from within, however, the town had 
little to charm the eye. Its buildings bore the stamp of age, but 
of a stiff unlovable old age, for they had none of those droll 
irregularities of line which take the place of good-natured 
wrinkles in the physiognomy of ancient towns. Its columned 
and domed market-house, from which the stucco was peeling, its 
row of tall, pinched warehouses, a good deal bent and cracked, 
and its square of substantial houses with their high-set, forbidding 
doors and narrow exclusive windows, sadly in need of paint, 
alike wore the air of faded gentility. And the depressing effect 
of its aspect was aided by the want of life in the place. For, 
saving when the flood brought for an hour or so each day 
(except at dead neap) much spasmodic running and hoarse 
shouting to the quay, the place was almost as still as a deserted 
town. 


- As its look of shabby gentility suggested, Oldport had seen 


better days. Some two hundred years before the date of our 


Story it could boast of being the most considerable of our second- 


rank ports. Soon after that, its trade, somehow, began to decline, 
and early in the present century the slow process of natural 
decay was accelerated by a sort of stroke, to wit, the sudden rise 
of a parvenu rival some ten miles off on the coast. From that 
date Oldport’s renown passed into the dim region of local 
archeology. 

Yet while in a general way the very embodiment of senile 
drowsiness, Oldport revived now and again to a brief fitful 
display of its youthful energy. It grew almost deliriously 
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excited, for example, on the eve of its annual regatta, and op 
Guy Fawkes Day the triangular space in front of its market. 
house blazed and crackled with the biggest bonfire and the 
finest home-made fireworks to be met with in a circuit of three 
counties. 

The great field for the display of this surviving vigour was 
politics. The annual election of its Town Council brought a 
welcome bout of public excitement ; but the real political revels 
occurred at the Parliamentary Election, when the borough 
enjoyed its ancient privilege of sending two members to the 
Commons. In Oldport everybody was a violent politician, anda 
long tradition had made it as natural and inevitable for a lad to 
throw himself into the tussle of parties as to take to swimming 
or to boating. 

At the time of which we write this political ardour had been 
raised to an unwonted heat by the fact that a storm of Radical 
agitation had just swept over the electoral waters, wrecking more 
than one ancient and worm-eaten craft. Surprised and grateful 
at finding itself still afloat among a fleet of brand-new consti- 
tuencies, Oldport bestirred itself to preternatural efforts, as if by 
extra zeal in the political cause it might still command the 


consideration that had formerly been paid to its size and 


opulence. 

Among the foremost of these Oldport politicians was one 
Captain Nash. Ashis title reminded everybody, this gentleman 
had begun life as a “ master-mariner.” By dint of well-directed 
ambition and untiring industry he had acquired the reputation 
of being not only the wealthiest merchant of the port, but the 
most influential of its citizens. Society was no less exacting in 
Oldport than in other small towns, and long endeavoured to 
exclude from its charmed circle a family stained with the vulgar 
associations of tar and Dissent. But the Captain’s ascendency 
in public affairs was a fact that could not be ignored ; so society 
with a commendable grace swallowed its scruples and resolved 
to receive the popular hero. It adroitly gave effect to its 
resolution by securing him a Captaincy in a Rifle Corps of the 
town, and so transmuting the inconveniently adhesive title 
“Cap’n” into a social distinction. 

The sturdy sea-bred Captain was not the man to lose his head 
under his new honours. The conferment of the sword brought 
no swagger, As a class-leader in his religious community he 
was allowed by the most critical of the elderly sisters to shown 
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falling off in the grace of humility. And in the matter of politics 
he stuck to the Radical creed of his youth, which might be 
summed up in three articles—a pacific foreign policy, low taxes, 
and religious equality. 

At the time of which we speak the balance of political parties 
in Oldport was a particularly nice one. The Conservatives could 
always count on placing their influential local candidate, Lord 
Loveland, at the head of the poll. But the fate of the second 
seat was so uncertain, that it had been hotly contested at every 
dection within the memory of the oldest elector. At present 
Lord Loveland had as his Parliamentary colleague Sir Henry 
Mildway, a Whig of the old school, a local magnate, too, though 
decidedly inferior in territorial influence to the other member. 
This bland and temperate gentleman was far enough from repre- 
senting the Captain’s vigorous views. Nevertheless, with that 
loyalty to party which was innate in every Oldportian breast, the 
Captain had at the last election not only supported the Whig 
candidate, but actually proposed him on the hustings. 

The'selection of the Captain by the party for this prominent 
office was a striking testimony to his influence. Captain Nash 
was at this time the most popular personage in the town. The 
plain sea-faring folk were proud of him, as of one who had 
spruag from their own rank, and who, by his homely and familiar 
mode of accost, seemed to reflect on them something of the 
glory of his new position. 

To these social attractions Captain Nash added the spell of a 
bom orator. A perceptible flutter of glad expectancy passed 
over an audience when he was called on to address it. His 
presence was the opposite of contemptible. Above the middle 
height, massively and squarely built, with head vigorously 
thrown back, he at once struck the eye as a commanding figure, 
and the look of strength in his frame was supported by the firm 
set of his long mouth and the penetrating glance of his dark 
tye. His voice was full and strong, testifying to a vigorous 
discharge of the noisier duties of the master-mariner. These 
sterner and more imperious traits were lightened by winsome 
graces, a peculiarly taking ripple of good-humour that now and 
again played about the eyes and mouth, and tender modulations 
of the strong trumpet-like voice. He had an ear for the musical 
qualities of his native tongue, and was apt to glide by instinctive 
preference into rich sonorous combinations and telling rhythms, 
And above all, perhaps, his diction was just what Oldport 
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understood and loved, full of pithy local idiom and redolent of 
the briny sea. 

The Captain’s eloquence was a power in Oldport. At a 
Missionary meeting it half forced, half enticed the donation oyt 
of the reluctant pocket, and at a political crisis it could be 
counted on to galvanise the weak-kneed and vacillating hangers- 
on of the party into firm resolution. The refined Oldportians, 
who made a point of smiling to one another when the Captain 
slipped in grammatical concord, or heightened his emphasis by 
a redundant aspirate, were forced to admit the universal charm 
of his spontaneous and vivid oratory. 

It was now just five years since the last Parliamentary 
Election, and the Liberal Government, which had then come into 
power, was thinking of the approaching day of reckoning with 
the constituencies. The anticipation was not altogether a 
comfortable one, for personally the Ministry was decidedly a 
weak one, and maddened by the persistent gad-fly attacks of 
one or two able satirists in the Opposition, had restively plunged 
in this direction and in that, till it finally found itself floundering 
in a bog of unfulfilled pledges abroad and at home. Commerce 
was alarmed at these spasmodic unpredictable movements, and 
dark rumours of heavy additional taxes, following in the wake 
of a bad harvest, filled the country with angry disaffection. 

Like other prominent Liberals, Captain Nash was twitted by 
his opponents on this inglorious result of a Liberal regime, and 
though his ingrained loyalty forbade his openly entertaining the 
idea of treachery or even backsliding in his chiefs, his inmost 
soul was wrung with the gravest doubts, This secret discontent 
drove away the bland smile from the Captain’s ruddy face, and 
now and again, in the privacy of his home, exploded in a volcanic 
tirade. These outbreaks alarmed his sister, a prim but kindly 
spinster, whose large capacity of womanly devotion, wanting the 
vents of matrimony, relieved itself by the safer if narrower 
channel of sisterly hero-worship, practically followed up by 
scrupulous housewifely tendance. 

It happened just at this time that one of the Captain's finest 
ships was badly knocked about in a gale, and had to put in for 
repairs at Stonequay, a port in the north some four hundred 
miles away from Oldport. The owner was instantly summoned, 
and, according to his wont, personally superintended all the 
repairs. 

While staying at Stonequay the Captain was unable to see his 
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Liberal newspaper, and had, much to his chagrin, to get his 
news from a Tory journal. As was natural enough, the 
Opposition papers were just now making the most of their 
opportunity, and pouring out quite a broadside of smartly 
satirical articles on the political imbroglio, 

Captain Nash tried hard to avert his eyes from these scathing 
attacks on his party leaders, but in vain. Like many another 
partizan he had never faced the ordeal of hearing all that the 
other side has to say, so that these fierce and poignant attacks 
on his leaders were a new experience for him. He made a lame 
attempt to play the faithful partizan and to turn his eyes from 
beholding the ribald invectives, but they were too clever and 
chimed in too well with his own muffled discontent to be passed 
over, They fascinated him and thrilled him with a new ex- 
citement, which he felt to be wicked, but which he nevertheless 
enjoyed. 

One morning he walked down to the dry dock where his ship 
lay, with his mind still running over the telling periods of one 
of these pieces of clever journalistic invective with which he had 
seasoned his breakfast. He could not so easily this time shake 
off political distractions and apply his mind to private business. 
And as he stood on the deck of his ship and looked down into 
the hold, a sudden wandering of the thoughts produced a 
momentary giddiness, and, losing his balance, he fell into the 
hold. He was taken up apparently dead. Among other and 
less serious injuries, there was found an ugly rent in the skull 
made by a nail projecting from an old piece of timber just cut 
out of the ship’s side. He was carried as quickly as possible to 
the Infirmary, where it was known the principal surgeon of the 
town, Dr. Quickwit, would be found at this hour. After 
examining the patient, this gentleman pronounced him to be in 
a state of coma, the effect of a deep lesion of the brain produced 
by the nail, but held out good hopes of a recovery. 

The case being in several of its features a new one for our 
young surgeon, and requiring close watching, he resolved to 
have the patient removed at once to his own house. Miss Nash 
was sent for, and, after a decorous old-maidenly protest against 
taking up her abode in a strange gentleman’s house, threw 
herself with ardour into her new therapeutic duties. 

For a day and more there was no sign of returning conscious- 
fess. Then the mechanism of the brain began to work again, 
but in a disorderly manner. A period of delirium set in, during 
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which the surgeon’s skill and the sister’s patience were severely 
tried. Then, little by little, the disjointed ravings took a mor 
coherent form. The patient’s mind could now fix itself on one 
subject, but unhappily on one only. What was the horror of 
good, loyal-hearted Miss Nash at hearing her quondam hem 
among men, the very Solomon of Liberal wisdom, pouring forth 
virulent abuse of the Government! Yes, there could be no 
mistake about it. The well-known name of this and of tha 
Minister recurred again and again, and always to be denounced 
as a perfidious scoundrel, or something equally dreadful. And 
even the Liberal member for Oldport, Sir Henry Mildway, that 
pink of courtesy, who had bowed to her in a style that made 
the ordinary Oldport obeisance ludicrously boorish by com- 
parison, came in for fierce words of vituperation. 

The high-minded lady’s first impulse was to cover her ears as 
if they had been assailed by ribald blasphemy. But a sense of 
nursely duty prevailed, and compelled her to hear all. To her 
old-fashioned nature, which could not distinguish — between 
change of princip!e and dishonesty, this falling away of her 
brother from the grace of Liberalism was even more painful to 
witness than his physical prostration. She felt it to be a family 
disgrace, and tried hard to keep it from Dr. Quickwit. 

That gentleman’s ear, however, was far too alert for her, and 
had managed, even before she made her humiliating discovery, 
not only to catch a number of fragments of the patient’s ravings, 
but to fit these very adroitly into a theory of his own. For, with 
a curiosity half professional, half human, he had made enquiries 
into the Captain’s antecedents, and, having heard that he had 
been a prominent Liberal, and coupling this fact with the 
presence of a virulent Tory journal in the Captain’s pocket at 
the moment of the accident, he had been able to throw a new 
light on the dizziness of the brain which caused the fall, as wellas 
to understand the patient’s delirious abuse of his perjured chiefs 

“Ah! I see,” he complacently observed to himself, “the 
Captain’s brain, presumably not over-staunch in its Liberalism 
just now, had just before the fall been excited by a slashing 
article from the other side, and, as often happens in cases of 
brain lesion, his mind remains under the spell of the impression 
which immediately preceded the accident.” 

That is to say, Captain Nash, the foremost citizen of Oldport, 
the pillar of his religious community, and the head of his 
political party, had been degraded into a sort of mental hand- . 
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organ, capable of grinding out only one tune—passionate 
denunciation of his Government, though adorning its theme 
with a number of picturesque variations. 

Now this discovery deeply interested Doctor Quickwit, and 
this not merely from a scientific point of view. The fact was 
that though from professional considerations he carefully 
abstained from politics, and would affect to be amused at the 
intemperate zeal of extreme partizans, the Doctor cherished in 
the secure recesses of his bosom a warm predilection for the 
Conservative cause. Hence the spectacle of the blatant Liberal 
champion converted by a timely accident into the most splenetic 
opponent of that creed, afforded him much quiet enjoyment. 

Doctor Quickwit was as little addicted to calling in the aid of 
the miraculous in his explanations of things as the majority of 
his profession. Nevertheless he was at this moment strongly 
inclined to believe in a special Providence keeping watch over 
the grand old cause. The opportuneness of the occurrence made 
a strong impression on his imagination. Like a far-seeing 
engineer, he recognized in the Captain’s ravings a natural force 
that might be transformed into a motor and made to drive the 
Conservative machine. How to utilize it? that was the question. 
And it was a question that exactly suited the Doctor’s practical 
and inventive mind. He played with it in his leisure hours, 
when driving to see his patients, and sitting over his after-dinner 
coffee, tossing up the idea, so to speak, and keeping it rotating. 

Three weeks passed, and the patient, though he had partly 
recovered his bodily strength, remained in much the same mental 
condition. He had the use of his senses so far as to be able to 
take his food and perform other baby-like actions ; yet there was 
no light of intelligence in his eyes, and though he would some- 
times gaze at his sister’s face with a look of perplexed inquiry, it 
was evident that he did not recognize it. The brain’s register of 
past experiences seemed to have been forever destroyed. Every 
now and again there would come one of those terrible outbreaks 
of political vituperation which transformed not only the mind but 
the very face of the Captain into something almost demoniacal. 
And the sister noted with alarm that the recurrences of the 
attacks seemed to be altering the habitual pose of the features, 
so that once accidentally catching sight of his face lying dimly 
lit upon the pillow, she started as if she had suddenly found 
herself alone with a stranger. 

A week or two later a decided progress was observable. The 
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disabled brain gradually resumed its proper function, and the 
monotony of the machine was excharged for the variety and 
freedom of the healthy organ. 

Her brother's return to his customary rational self gave Miss 
Nash a shock of joy, for Doctor Quickwit, being cautious in his 
predictions, had not held out any hope of a rapid restoration, 
She longed now for her own home, and after pouring out her 
gratitude to the Doctor, returned with her recovered treasure to 
Oldport. 

Amid familiar surroundings, the Captain soon fell back into the 
old life; no shadow of painful recollection seemed to trouble 
him. The irate fury against the Government had completely 
passed and left him just as good a Liberal as before. Miss Nash 
was able to console herself that the vilifier and blasphemer was 
not her brother at all. Her scriptural knowledge came to her 
aid here, and she conceived of the wound in the head asa sort 
of door by which devils for some inscrutable purpose had been 
permitted to enter intoher brother. Needless to say that nobody 
in Oldport was ever to know anything of the foul malady. 

Three months went by, and the Captain seemed to have per- 
manently recovered from the effects of the blow. A dissolutionof 
Parliament was expected within six weeks at the latest, and the 
influential merchant was drawn as usual into the exciting business 
of electioneering. 

One day, to everybody’s astonishment, the Captain disappeared 
from the town. A message sent from the house to the office that 
he had been called away by urgent business did not allay the 
astonishment. The Captain was not the man to go off in this 
unceremonious fashion, and on the very eve of an election too. 

Among the most sorely perplexed was Joe Frampton, @ 
humble but valuable servant of the Captain’s. Joe had beena 
master-mariner, but an accident ending in the amputation of a 
leg had forced him to confine his movements to zerra firma, He 
was a racy old salt, well able to repay anybody who was rash 
enough to hurl a joke at his wooden leg. He was eminently 
sociable, and his value as an informally self-installed foreman in the 
Captain’s business arose very much from his intimate knowledge 
of every subordinate in the service, and these same qualifications 
rendered him very useful as understrapper to the Liberal party 
Joe knew the innermost recesses of this and that master 
mariner’s mind, and could calculate to a nicety which of them 
needed a “conshiderashun,” and what kind of consideration 
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would be most effectual in any given case. He thoroughly 
enjoyed the excitement and fun of the election, and knew that his 
master enjoyed it too; and so he was greatly put out at this 
sudden retirement of the Captain. “It b’aint like maister,” he 
muttered to himself moodily, “to skulk below when all hands is 
hard at work on deck trying to keep the ship afloat.” 

The cause of the Captain’s disappearance was Miss Nash’s 
secret. The fact was that the excitement of electioneering had 
brought on a relapse into the abnormal state, and the devoted 
sister, fearful of the truth leaking out, had carried off the 
automaton with the utmost despatch to the one physician in 
whom she had any confidence, namely Dr. Quickwit. The 
Doctor greatly commended her tact, and as there were now no 
alarming symptoms, he easily induced her to return to Oldport, 
the better to allay any inconvenient suspicions. 

Now, to tell the plain truth, the Doctor had anticipated such a 
relapse as probable, and had clearly thought out what he would 
do under the circumstances. The wish to utilize the torrent of 
the Captain’s anti-Liberal fury as a force for helping to work the 
Conservative machine had before this shaped itself into a 
resolve. And the obstacle of the sister having been now got rid 
of, he could proceed to execute his plan. 

The experiment was first of all tried on a small scale. A few 
trusted members of the Party were admitted to the Doctor’s 
secret and invited to his house to a private rehearsal. The 
Captain was brought on to an extemporized platform, and the 
all-absorbing theme of the Governmental collapse having been 
deftly touched on by the Doctor, the mania-driven tongue 
started on its wild career. The orator’s tones were almost 
terrific in their loudness, and varied from a_ high-pitched 
staccato to a deep prolonged roar. His eyes darted here 
and there aimlessly in fierce scorching glances, and his head 
and arms moved irregularly with a convulsive action. The 
harangue had little of logical connection; its movements 
followed the wild irregular course of the dark passion-storm 
within the hreast. Its verbal structure was of the simplest, short 
pithy sentences, fierce denunciation being now and again varied 
with bits of pungent irony. The audience was spell-bound by 
the weird declamation. “There’s nobody so rabid as your 
renegade,” remarked one. “ This is the divine madness Plato 
talks of,” said another. 

Flushed with this preliminary success, the Doctor and his 
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coadjutors struck out a bolder scheme. The appearance of the 
Captain at a public meeting in Stonequay was out of the 
question, as he had too many acquaintances there. So it was 
resolved to trot him out at a Conservative gathering about to be 
held at a neighbouring agricultural town. 

The plan succeeded excellently. The Captain’s excited brain 
seemed to derive a fresh impetus from the sight of a crowd of 
upturned faces, and his rhetorical Pegasus carried him off in 
magnificent style. The sleepy bucolic minds of the audience 
were for once electrified. This was not like the measured, 
conventionally phrased address of the familiar platform 
advocate. There were no strained efforts after rural similes, no 
carefully directed references to the robust common-sense of the 
British yeoman. The orator seemed oblivious of his audience, 
and carried away by a passionate devotion to his theme, and his 
hearers were soon infected with his enthusiasm, and rose to a 
man, and shouted and yelled in a paroxysm of political fury. 
The shouts seemed to urge the orator to a yet wilder speed, and 
at length the watchful Doctor, who sat behind the Captain, 
thought it well, by a vigorous pull at his coat-tails, to force him 
to resume his seat. The audience resented this sudden 
interruption of its oratorical fireworks, and refused to listen to 
any other speaker. So the meeting broke up in a somewhat 
disorderly fashion. 

It so chanced that in the assembly was a young shipbroker of 
Stonequay, named Leader. He was a Tory, and ambitious to 
make a figure in his party, but being disliked by the acknow- 
ledged chiefs for his vulgarity and conceit, had hitherto failed to 
come to the front. Oddly enough, Leader had visited Oldport 
more than once in the way of business, and had become some- 
what closely acquainted with Captain Nash. Accordingly 
when he saw the speaker rise to address the meeting, he was 
struck by his resemblance in figure and face to the Captain. So 
much, however, had the madness altered the Captain’s expression 
and manner, that Leader would probably have soon forgotten 
the similarity had he not noticed the presence of Dr. Quickwit 
just behind the orator. Connecting this circumstance with the 
fact well known at Stonequay, that the Doctor had just been 
treating the Captain for an injury to the brain, Leader shrewdly 
drew the inference that the speaker and the Captain were the 
same person, and that the Doctor was somehow answerable for 
his performance that evening. 
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Leader congratulated himself on his good luck in having 
made this discovery. It might help him to push his political 
fortunes, and in any case it would give him an opportunity of 
calling on the Doctor on his return to Stonequay without 
fearing to be disagreeably snubbed. He was right. Dr. 
Quickwit had noticed Leader at the meeting, and though he 
shared in the common dislike of him, knew better than to offend 
him at this moment. So he received his new visitor with a 
measure of his customary blandtiess, which more than sufficed 
to make him plunge zz medias res. 

“Fine speaker that, Doctor,” he remarked ; “just the man to 
rouse those sleepy farmers.” 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, a little stiffly. 

“S’pose,” continued Leader, nothing daunted, “speechifying 
tries the gent. I ’bserved you gave him a tug when you 
thought he’d spouted enough.” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, “that is so. Mr. Jones, h’m, h’m, is as 
you must have noticed somewhat choleric, has in fact a predis- 
position to apoplexy, and so has to be guarded against over- 
excitement.” 

“Bravo, Doctor!” shouted Leader; “ha! ha! Mr. Jones, 
aye? Ah,I see! One of them ’ot ’eaded Welshmen, I s’pose, 
taking up wi’ Toryism! Ha! ha! and to think of yr 
bringing it out that fashion, looking as sober as a judge all the 
while. But come, Doctor, just tell us how did ye manage to 
wheedle the Captain into piping that strain?” 

Dr. Quickwit saw himself defeated, and by a man whom he 
disliked and mistrusted. But there was no help for it, and with 
masterly adroitness threw himself with every appearance of 
cordiality into Leader’s jocular view of the situation. He 
explained to his visitor that it was a practical joke got up by 
himself and one or two others on the Conservative side, and 
finally dismissed him with a flattering sense of having been let 
into a secret of the innermost circle of his party. 

Leader was just as fond of perpetrating a good practical joke 
as of pushing himself to the front, and both motives combined 
tourge him to turn his new knowledge to account. So he at 
once wrote to one of the principal Conservative agents at Oldport 
whom he knew very well, and gave him a description of a new 
Tory orator he had just come across. He was, he said, a 
commanding presence, and a powerful speaker. Oddly enough 
he reminded him both in appearance and in manner of address 
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of Captain Nash. And the idea had occurred to him that if he 
were introduced into Oldport at this juncture he might prove a 
formidable opponent to the Liberal champion. 

The agent, a lawyer named Wily, was particularly pleased to 
hear of this. The coming contest would, he saw, be more than 
usually severe. His party was going to run a second County 
magnate, trusting that the widespread disaffection among the 
Liberal ranks would secure for it a good contingent of supporters 
among the fluctuating “ moderates.” What was specially wanted 
to make this consummation absolutely certain was a man of 
Captain Nash’s robust earnestness and popular address, who 
could put the Tory case strongly and convincingly. And here 
was the very man, one who could fight the Captain with his own 
weapons of glib tongue and commanding manner, and who 
would make an end, once and for ever, of that gentleman's 
preposterous ascendency in Oldport. Mr. Wily was in excellent 
spirits. 

A letter was straightway despatched to Leader, instructing 
him to take steps to secure the new Tory advocate for an early 
engagement at Oldport. 

Leader promised to try, though he hinted at difficulties which 
it might take some little time to overcome. 

The truth was the Captain had recovered his normal state 
rather more quickly than the Doctor had calculated on, and was 
just now doing as much damage as possible to the Tory cause 
at Oldport, and Leader was informed by the Doctor, who 
suspected he was up to some mischief, that it was exceedingly 
uncertain whether the Captain would again be overtaken by the 
enthusiasm of Conservatism before the election came off. 

Fortunately for Leader, the Doctor’s gloomy apprehensions 
proved to be erroneous. After only a week of electioneering 
excitement the Captain succumbed again to his malady. This 
fit lasted but a week, and after this the two Captain Nash’s 
came and went in such swift alternations as almost to drive 
Miss Nash to her wit’s end. For she was resolved that her 
brother should pass all his mad days at Stonequay ; and this 
partly to hide the real nature of his malady from the Oldportians, 
and partly to secure the full benefit of Dr. Quickwit’s much 
esteemed services. ‘ 

The last weeks of the Session went by, Parliament was dis 
solved, and Lord Loveland and Sir Henry Mildway once more 
appeared at Oldport, lavishing their smiles and speech in the 
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most indiscriminate fashion. And the second Conservative can- 
didate was adroitly brought on the scene in the réle of a special 
friend of the seaman, at the annual meeting of the Oldport 
Mariners’ Mutual Aid Society. 

Wily’s letters to Leader were growing impatient. The elec- 
tion, they said, was to come off in about three weeks. Lord 
Mildway was winning back the lukewarm among his followers 
by his well-distributed blandishments, and there was not a 
moment to be lost. The new Conservative pugilist who was to 
knock over Captain Nash must be brought on the ground at once. 

When things had reached this pass, Leader thought it well 
to take the Doctor fully into his confidence. So he called on 
him one day and opened up his bold scheme. 

The Doctor took up a decidedly hostile attitude towards it. 

“Tt is my duty to inform you that your plan is beset with 
serious risks to the patient,” he said with professional gravity. 

“Now come, Doctor,” rejoined the other, “you didn’t think 
of that when you showed him off afore them farmers.” 

“But you must surely see that the cases are very different. At 
Oldport he will be among familiar surroundings, and far more 
liable to the shock of a too sudden recovery of consciousness. 
Besides, the period of mental aberration is so much shorter now. 
And what if his friends were to recognize him?” 

“La! bless me, there’s no fear of that. It'd never occur to 
‘em that the Cap’n c’d rave agin his own goverment that way— 
and any way, they’d be safe not to know him. Why, he looks 
another man when that fit’s on him. And what do it matter if 
there is a little risk? We're playing for high stakes, don’t ye 
know. Jist think of it, Doctor—putting the Cap’n up to knock 
down his own very self, and making the lookers on believe ‘twas 
some second man as did it. This beats all the conjuring I’ve 
ever seen.” 

The Doctor felt the force of all this. He did not really mind 
the risk of the experiment, what he did object to was making 
himself an ally of Leader. But the audacity of the plan fascinated 
him, and after a little more pressure he yielded, and promised 
Leader to lend his professional services to the scheme. 

“You must lose no time,” he said to Leader. “The Captain 
happens to be here at this moment. He has been in the un- 
conscious state three days already, and I cannot guarantee his 
remaining in it more than two or three days more.” 

The hint was taken, Wily was telegraphed to, and a meeting 
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arranged for the following day but one. The Oldport printer 
was stirred up to a perspiratory pitch of activity, and by the 
evening flaming posters appeared on the walls of the town 
announcing an important Conservative meeting in the Town 
Hall, and distinguishing in the list of speakers by an extra large 
type the name of Captain Smash. 

The die was cast, and Leader and the Doctor were now kept 
in a fever of apprehension. Would the rabid Toryism of the 
Captain outlive to-morrow’s meeting? That momentous 
question was one which science could not answer. 

Accompanied by the Doctor and Leader, the Captain arrived 
at Oldport late.on the eve of the meeting, and was driven in a 
closed carriage to Wily’s house. A moment’s scrutiny of his 
visitor at once let this gentieman into Leader’s secret, and he 
threw himself with gusto into the daring party manceuvre. 

A good hour before the meeting began the Hall was crowded, 
Oldport was accustomed to manage its own political business, 
and the appearance on the placard of a strange name had excited 
the intensest curiosity. This was quite as great among the 
Liberals as among the Tories, taking the form of a slightly con- 
temptuous wonder as to who this stranger might be who was 
going to set the ignorant Oldportians right. And s0 it 
happened that in the closely-packed hall there was an unusually 
large sprinkling of opponents, and among others the ever 
vigorous and alert Joe Frampton. 

The Chair was duly taken, the audience was invited in the 
meekest of tones to give the speakers a patient hearing. Then 
one or two stale local orators were called on to address the 
assembly. The audience strung up to a high pitch of expect- 
ancy soon grew impatient, more especially as there was no trace 
of the mysterious Captain Smash on the platform. Cries of 
“Captain Smash!” “Where’s yer Smasher?” and such like, 
grew louder and more frequent, and at length effectually 
silenced the small platform guns. 

After feebly attempting to support the despised orators, the 
Chairman consulted nervously with one or two of the party 
chiefs, and then bravely facing the agitated gathering, and 
making a preternatural effort, cried at the top of a shrill voice— 

“T’ye much pleasure in calling upon Captain Smash, am 
old and tried friend of the Conservative cause, from the North of 
England.” 

The uproar instantly ceased, and all eyes were turned in 
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hungry expectancy to a door at the back of the platform com- 
municating with an ante-room. It presently opened and 
admitted two men, who advanced with some difficulty across the 
closely-packed platform to the front. The one was a powerful- 
looking figure, the other spare and ‘delicate by contrast. The 
latter, after whispering to his companion, retired to a chair a 
little behind him. The stalwart gentleman immediately began 
with a picturesque abruptness and with all the signs of intense 
emotional excitement, to rate the Government for its incapacity 
and its perfidy. 

“ A pretty Government—this,” he shouted, and then, the master- 
mariner gaining the better of the class-leader, went on: “ Darn 
the whole crew. They’re a lot of scurvy traitors. D’ye see what 
they're about? They’re letting the good ship of State drift on 
to them quicksands—out there (pointing to some not clearly 
definable spot on the opposite wall) where you see that white 
line of foam.” Then by one of those daring transitions of 
fancy which give the splendour to mania—* No, it’s the steam 
of the up-express—and they’re actually shunting the goods-train 
on to the upline! Parcel of lazy louts! what do they know about 
managing a line? There’s safe to be a collision, and the 
scoundrels are looking on unconcerned.” By another transition— 
“Look at their hands! That red’s not gravel stain—No! ’tis 
blood—human blood! They were bidden to fly the white flag 
of peace, but they hoisted the black flag of war—and now the 
whole perjured crew’s below liquoring, and the ship’s going to 
pieces—a lot of good-for-nothing land-lubbers! Board the ship, 
mates! Clap on the hatches, and put the traitors in irons. 
Quick, or the ship ’ll founder!” 

This explosive style of harangue, delivered in tones vibrating 
with passion, and with abundance of vehement gesture, 
completely overpowered the audience, It had the familiar 
‘Oldportian ring, yet was awful with the extravagance of 
madness. The Conservatives almost trembled with delirious 
excitement as they listened to their new-found orator. The 
very resemblance to Captain Nash, which struck everybody 
more or less forcibly, added to the effect. Here was something 
_ Similar, but vaster and more majestic. The pale orb of Captain 
Nash’s talent was extinguished by the glowing luminary of 
Captain Smash’s genius. 

For awhile the whole assembly listened with breathless 
attention, anxiously clinging to the skirts of the hurrying orator. 
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Then charged with the electric effect of his words, and as if 
under the expansive force of a powerful emotion, they rose to 
their feet, and at the first pause shouted and gesticulated in a 
frenzy of gleeful triumph. . 

This outburst seemed still further to madden the orator. He 
grew yet more energetic in his tones, more extravagant in his 
imagery, more abrupt in his transitions. 

The experiment was a magnificent success. That conviction 
was distinctly betrayed in the complacent smile with which the 
Doctor’s face answered Leader’s radiant glances. 

The Liberal minority, sitting for the most part in a knot in 
the middle of the Hall, hung their heads and exchanged dark 
looks of despair. They saw plainly enough that their political 
wrestler had been thrown. Their side no longer held the 
champion’s belt. 

After about half an hour of this fervid declamation, the 
speaker’s strength seemed suddenly to fail him. He looked 
round the Hall with a perplexed, helpless look, and struck his 
palm against his forehead as if in pain. The spare form of the 
Doctor was then seen to advance, there were more whisperings, 
and then the flood-gates of speech were thrown open again. 

This incident gave the minority a chance which they were 
not slow to use. They broke out into contemptuous laughter, 
and shouted— 

“Pretty sort of Smasher, that!” 

“That’s right ; wind him up again!” 

“How long is he warranted to go?” 

And such-like cries, so lustily, that even the speaker's 
stentorian voice was for the moment drowned. 

Meanwhile, there was one in the audience who had identified 
the speaker. To Joe Frampton there were certain tones of his 
master’s voice, and certain movements of his head and arms, 
which were as familiar as the weight of his own wooden leg; 
and as he sat and listened, he said to himself with growing 
assurance— 

“Darn me, if that bain’t the Cap’n!” 

Recognizing the well-known tricks of voice and limb, he soon 
recognized the face beneath the mask of disease. Joe’s wits 
were for a time completely confused by these topsy-turvy 
proceedings. His experience had been circumscribed, his 
reading still more so, and his memory supplied him with 10 


fact which might serve to throw light on the mystery. 
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When, however, he noted the pause, the look of painful 
confusion, and the prompter’s whisper, an idea struck him. 
When a boy, his mother had told him of a witch in the 
neighbourhood, who had turned men’s brains by her wicked 
fascinations. He now bethought him of this, and decided that 
the Tories had been practising the black-art, and casting a spell 
over the Captain’s brains. 

Thereupon Joe began to scratch his head, casting about how 
he could break that unholy charm. 

He had not long to wait. After another and shorter outbreak 
the orator again paused and seemed confused, His eye, 
wandering over the vast mosaic of faces, found its way to Joe’s 
watchful eyes. Joe was in his accustomed place in the Hall, in 
the middle of the third row, and the Captain’s glance in that 
quarter was not wholly an accident, but the working of an old 
habit of the healthy brain. For, though a speaker of ample 
resources, he was liable now and again through the very 
vehemence of his oratory to a momentary attack of giddiness, 
and he had got into the way at such a time of turning his eyes 
in the direction of Joe’s sympathetic face, as towards a delivering 
prompter. This customary movement of the Captain’s excited 
the connected habit in Joe’s brain. Without thinking in the 
least of what he was doing, he instantly replied with the 
customary reassurer, to wit, a rapid succession of taps of his 
wooden leg, and a series of grunts that might at one’s option be 
taken as “ Hear, hear,” or “ Aye, aye.” 

This unpremeditated stroke of Joe’s completed the disen- 
‘ chantment. The Captain, after looking about him perplexedly, 
like one waking from a deep sleep, and gradually recognizing 
his familiar Oldport Hall, and his knot of staunch supporters, 
heaved a big sigh, and seemed to pull himself together by 
a tremendous effort. The wild distorted look fled from face 
and figure, giving place to the genial and familiar aspect of 
Captain Nash. Then, observing the group of strangers close 
about him, he remarked in his old decorous manner: “I have 
not the pleasure of knowing you, gentlemen, but being on this 
platform, you will excuse my saying a word or two on the old 
theme.” i 

The perfectly natural way in which this was done seemed 
completely to nonplus the managers of the meeting. The 
Doctor, who for some minutes had had an unpleasant presenti- 
ment of a break-down, now urged the Chairman to interfere, and 
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bring the Captain’s performance to an end ; but that functionary, 
a particularly mild-looking old gentleman who seemed a trifle 
deaf, and not too quick in his perceptions, failed to catch the 
meaning of the Doctor’s hurried whisperings and gestures, and, 
not understanding the orator’s new departure (for he was a 
stranger to the Captain), he remained sitting, the very picture of 
presidential inefficiency as he vainly turned from one of his 
adjacent supporters to another for some relieving inspiration, 

Meanwhile the resuscitated Captain Nash, turning to his 
auditory, was making a noble effort to strike the old Liberal 
note; but the attack from which he was only just recovering 
had evidently left him unequal to this new achievement. Again 
obedient to the pull of an old habit, his eye turned to his trusty 
prompter. Joe, who had been watching him with the preter. 
natural keenness that comes of terror, was perfectly ready this 
time ; so he met his glance by shouting: “The old yarn of the 
tug, sir.” His mates backed him up with cries of “ Ay, maister! 
the tug of war story.” 

This last stimulus sufficed for a full reinstatement of the 
normal working of the Captain’s brain. So, keeping his eye 
fixed on his knot of men, who were already smiling, Diggory- 
like, in anticipation of their favourite joke, he proceeded to tell 
once more the story of how thirty years ago, when a stripling 
just out of his teens, he won the Oldport election for his party, 
The struggle, as both sides perfectly well knew, was that year to 
be a particularly sharp one, the maximum majority for either 
side being estimated by the experts at five. The young 
Captain was sure of his side winning if he could only get upa 
batch of his political chums, some eight other master-mariners 
who were due at Oldport, but delayed the wrong side of an 
adjacent promontory by strong contrary winds. The steam-tug 
of the port could easily have rounded the point and brought the 
vessel into port in time, but unfortunately both the owner and 
the Captain of the tug were Tories, and naturally enough refused 
to render their opponents this important service. So the 
indomitable Nash, aided by one or two others adventurous 
enough to follow a good lead, quietly boarded the steamer at 
night, skilfully took her down the haven at the very first flood, 
and, by a reckless use of fuel worthy of a Mississippi racef, 
succeeded in bringing up the little fleet in time ; the arrival of 
the same with all their bunting flying, and an extemporized 
band of two accordions and a tin whistle as well, being a scene 
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of jubilation never to be forgotten by those who had the 
privilege of witnessing it. 

The effect of this story, narrated in the Captain’s old racy 
manner, with a rich accompaniment of roguish winks and 
pantomimic gesture, was very marked. The audience, who had 
fora moment been shocked and disgusted by the transformation 
of the-much-lauded Conservative orator into the well-known 
Oldport Radical, could not resist the seductions of the Captain’s 
narrative, which had for them much of the charm of novelty, 
and losing all sense of political consistency in the boyish delight 
of a good story, listened in spite of themselves. And even the 
Doctor and his coadjutors on the platform were so staggered by 
this sudden volte face of their champion, that they made no 
attempt to interfere with a recital which told so unpleasantly 
against their own party. To say the whole truth, indeed, an 
overpowering curiosity, to which even the Doctor succumbed, 
compelled them, too, to supinely yield the narrator an indulgent 
ear. 
No sooner had the story ended than Joe, smartly aided by his 
comrades, was on the platform at the Captain’s side, and after 
tossing a wicked “By y’r leave, y’r worship!” at the helpless- 
looking Chairman, shouted with all his practised vigour— 

“Dree che-ars for the old Lib’r'l corse!” 

His supporters instantly gave the three customary volleys, 
making up for their want of numbers by the magvificent volume 
of their voice. This daring manceuvre brought the rest of the 
assembly to their senses. An angry roar of counter-cheering for 
the British Constitution, for the Church and so forth, broke out 
from all parts of the closely-packed hall. Some of the more 
impulsive of the party, suspecting that the Radicals had 
designedly played them a trick by putting up Captain Nash as 
sham Conservative, made for the platform and tried to seize the 
Captain; but Joe was on the alert, and having brought his 
wooden leg to bear on one or two of the foremost scalers of the 
fort, checked the assault long enough to withdraw the Captain 
from his now dangerous position. His mates followed, and one 
of the most mischievous of them, knowing the “ropes” of the 
place, managed on his way out to turn down the gas-lights to 
the dimensions of perfectly useless and irritating specks, thus 
completing the process of dissolution by which a well-organized 
assembly was resolved into a chaotic clash of atoms. 

By this time Joe had piloted the Captain safely through ante- 
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room and passages into the calm starry night. The Captain’ 
house was close by, and a very few minutes sufficed {fg 
depositing him there and drawing from Miss Nash the story of 
his disease and the patient’s relation with Doctor Quickwit 
Joe was able to put two and two together, and after a question 
to Miss Nash as to the Doctor’s appearance, easily found his 
way to the bottom of that gentleman’s neat little plot. 

Now Joe had a good deal of the old Hebrew in him, an 
though he was thankful at having, so to speak, re-captured the 
sacred ark, he felt that he was called to smite that godles 
Philistine of a doctor. So he forthwith hurried back as fast a 
his wooden leg would carry him to a well-known rendezvous 
of his mates near the Hall, where, as he expected, he found them 
putting their heads together and trying to clear up the mysterious 
doings of the evening. 

“’Twas a shabby trick of a Tory doctor,” he told them— 
“him’s the chap as towed the Cap’n on to the platform. Miss 
Nash has seed him, and painted him to me to the life. He’ 
safe to be off by the next train, so if we mean to pay him out, 
we must look alive!” 

Accordingly the Doctor’s movements were carefully watched, 
and just as he was stepping out of Wily’s house and going to 
enter a fly, half-a-dozen stalwart Oldport tars appeared on the 
scene. The Doctor was seized by two of them and placed o 
the roof of the carriage between them. The other four, having 
unfastened the horse, proceeded to draw the vehicle in mock 
triumph towards the quay. A trail of obstreperous men and 
boys formed behind the chariot and shouted ironical pzams 
Arrived at the quay, the Doctor’s genteel frame was, witha 
brutal disregard of the superfine linen and broad-cloth that 
enveloped it, fastened to a coarse hawser, and lowered into the 
muddy waters of the Oldport haven. After three good sousts 
it was brought up again with its gentility sadly defaced, and 
handed back to the fly-driver. The latter, putting-to his hone, 
again drove him to the station. Here he was awaited by 
Leader, who unceremoniously bundled him into a first-clas 
compartment, where a touchy old gentleman was comfortably 
settling down to a night’s sleep. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the political machinations 
of Doctor Quickwit excited a good deal of comment in politicd 
circles. The Oldport Pioneer (Radical) came out the following 
week with a special supplement, in which it gave a full and 
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particular account of the wicked Tory plot, fortified by 
numerous Scripture references, more or less modified for the 
occasion, as, for example, solemn warnings to those who do not 
hesitate to deceive the very elect, and who shamelessly make 
even the righteous man to blaspheme. The week after the 
Northquay Standard (Conservative) replied with an article 
profusely adorned with classical allusions, and commonly 
attributed to the son of a local Rector, a smart Oxford under- 
graduate. The writer, disdaining to use the vulgar argument 
that all is fair in political war, boldly took the higher ground 
that the Captain’s disease having virtually broken him up into 
two distinct individualities, of which one was a staunch and 
consistent Conservative, this last was the rightful property of 
that party. This provoked a further rejoinder on the true 
nature of personal identity, and the discussion grew a little 
abstruse and metaphysical, each of the learned disputants 
succeeding, no doubt, in persuading his admirers that he was 
vastly profound and altogether unanswerable. 

Whatever the merits of this discussion, moderate men thought 
that Doctor Quickwit’s offence had received adequate chastise- 
ment. He had been particularly chagrined at the turn things 
took at the meeting, for he had counted on a flattering reception 
ata Conservative supper-party that was to follow, and to be graced 
by the presence of a number of exalted personages. The rough 
handling of the Oldport tars, too, had jarred on his finest sensi- 
bilities, and even the assurance that it had not affected his health 
did not enable him to reflect on the occurrence with equanimity- 
The remembrance of his previous success only added to his mor- 
tification, making him exclaim, like the too confident gambler, 
“If I] had only stopped before luck began to turn!” He could 
not even comfort himself by thinking that he had turned his 
back on Oldport and would never be reminded of its Captain or 
its malodorous water. There was Leader, the loathsome Leader, 
who had drawn him into this mess, and who would be certain to 
exact a lasting penalty by flinging him the jaunty accost of a 
familiar friend whenever he crossed his path. 

The conspiracy of Leader and the Doctor had one effect—it 
made an end of Captain Nash as a political personage. Inas- 
much as he continued to oscillate between the extremes of 
Liberal and Conservative ardour, it was judged more seemly, as 
well as more conducive to ultimate recovery, that he should 
retire from the political scene altogether, the abnormal Captain 
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pairing off, so to speak, with the normal. This retirement Was 
duly enforced by the conscientious Joe, who now became the 
Captain’s constant guardian. That he found this post by no 
means a sinecure is sufficiently attested by the way in which he 
was wont to speak of its duties. 

“Tis terr’ble work, lads,” he would say, “ how’msoever 
Blest if I know, which do go agin me most, to be fos’d to sit mum 
while he do drivel them Tory blarsphemies, or ’ev to ’old ’n back 
when he come round and beg for one more go at the Tories in 
the old ’all.” 

JAMES SULLY, 





WHAT DO THE COLONIES WANT? 


Just now the minds of Canadians are greatly stirred in 
reference to the fiscal blow aimed partly at them by the 
Protectionist policy of the United States. The result so far 
has been to strengthen the majority whose sentiment as well as 
whose reason inclines them to belief in the advantage of the 
British flag. We at home are probably convinced that both for 
them and for us, and even for the United States itself, it is 
better that Canada should remain a part of the British Empire. 
But many of us will consider the occasion serious and the 
conditions as deserving the closest examination. Patriotic 
speeches are fine things when they represent facts behind them, 
but if there has been a want of appreciation of all the conditions, 
it sometimes happens that speeches have not left anything but 
echo of the sound. The new pressure which the United 
States is exercising upon her smaller neighbour must tend to 
set the Canadian mind upon considering all the alternatives 
before their country, and it does not seem inappropriate that 
we should discuss from different points of view the attitude of 
Canada as represented by the best observers. 

This is what the author of ‘ Problems of Greater Britain’ says 
of the attitude of Canadians with regard to Imperial Federation : 

“The principle is looked on with disfavour by a large part 
of the population, as possibly involving liabilities for projects 
which they think of purely Imperial concern, such as the main- 
tenance of fleets other than those intended for the defence of 
Canada itself. Sir John Macdonald has pronounced imprac- 
ticable any project of a common legislature for Canada and the 
United Kingdom, and apparently holds the same views in favour 
of ultimate alliance upon equal terms as are popular with the 
younger statesmen of Australia. The general Canadian opinion 
is, that it is a mistake to suppose that the alternatives before 
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Canada are those of independence, acceptance of Imperial 
Federation, or annexation to the United States; and the 
prevailing tone of thought is in the direction of a continuance of 
the present system, which, on the whole, gives satisfaction to q 
majority of the Canadian people.” 

It seems important and interesting to inquire at this time how 
far the views of the Canadians as here represented approach, 
recede from, or realize the truth? What is this Imperial 
Federation which they are not prepared to adopt? What 
is the present system in which they are content to abide? 
Imperial Federation is not a subject which I can be said to 
have studied as carefully as I have some others. But it must 
surely mean the preservation of the Empire as a corporate 
body, acting in all question necessarily outside it, as a whole, 
Ostensibly, the British Empire is now such a corporate body, 
and its foreign policy is one and indivisible. So far it is already 
federated, and so far, therefore, the Canadians express them- 
selves as in favour of Imperial Federation. What is it that they 
are said to disfavour? Is it not logically, and really, any 
‘sacrifice or any exertion which may be necessary to preserve the 
present state of things which they hope will continue without 
any aid from them ? 

It would appear that all internal arrangements, such as law, 
civil and criminal, taxation, customs, postal tariffs, education, 
money, and so on, are mere accidents of federation. They may 
all be varied, made uniform or diverse, according to the changes 
of time, of locality, or of mere opinion, and yet not affect by 
one whit the federation of the Empire. We are accustomed to 
these changes and diversities, not only amongst our Colonies, 
but in the United Kingdom itself, in the fundamental matters of 
civil law and money. Scotch law is not English or Irish law, 
Gold does not circulate in Ireland, and Irish bank-notes are not 
current beyond the St. George’s Channel. Taxation varies not 
only in each of the three kingdoms, but in every town and 
county in each of them. We call a portion of the taxes local 
rates, but the name does not in any way affect the payer of 
them ; it only denotes the authorities immediately levying them. 
But even Parliamentary taxation is not the same in England 
and Ireland. 

So that in declaring for Imperial Federation, no one is 
declaring for any particular form or forms of ‘internal govert- 
ment. All the things which go to make up internal government 
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must and will vary according to circumstance. The one thing 
which must be unchangeable, if the corporate body is to be 
preserved, is its corporate attitude to the rest of the world. In 
a word, federation must mean the preservation of that very 
state of things which the Canadians declare themselves to 
favour. 

Ought they not to go a little further, and to remind them- 
selves ‘that the state of things exists only because it is not 
assailed? Ought they not to reflect that Imperial Federation 
cannot mean more in its principle than preparation against the 
time when the corporate attitude of the Empire may be 
challenged ?—when portions of the outside world may seek to 
disjoint it, and to sever by force the limbs from the trunk ? 

In effect the Canadians say they will chance all that. They 
enjoy for the present all the shelter of what I have called the 
mother wing, and they constantly appeal to the strength of 
what we all call the Imperial power, to back them against the 
encroachments of a mighty and somewhat domineering neigh- 
bour. They never invoke that aid in vain, and so possess, 
without any exertion or sacrifice, all the advantages of Imperial 
Federation. 

Canada is relying on a force behind it, without examining, or 
apparently caring, how far that force is real. As long as the 
sacrifice and exertion are confined to the United Kingdom, it is 
ready to make a full use of the result; but it does not favour 
any approach to an examination which might show that the 
force it relies on is not what it seems, and might call for sacrifice 
and exertion on its own part to strengthen it. 

Who is at present providing the force which it is intended 
should preserve the corporate body intact, if, and when, it is 
assailed? The people of these islands alone. What we call 
Imperial force, is not Imperial at all. It is a force raised in the 
United Kingdom, and paid for out of the pockets of English- 
men, Irishmen, and Scotchmen. These populations are alone 
exerting themselves, and alone making those sacrifices which 
must be made if the corporate body is to remain corporate after 
attack, Small blame, we may say with the Irishman; small 
blame to the Canadians, and to the younger statesmen of 
Australia for favouring a continuance of a state of things where 
they get all the oysters, and we at home here keep the shells. 
Why indeed should not the Australians and the Canadians favour 
the continuance of a state of things where, if Germany seems to 
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be encroaching, or France corrupting society by turning her 
felons loose on it, or America poaching in Canadian waters, of 
seizing Canadian vessels on the high seas, these great Colonies 
can call in the power of that which they have not paid a penny 
for? Nothing could be pleasanter than to have a big brother 
always at hand to fight the little one’s battles, all for love and 
affection. 

But have the Canadians and Australians reflected whether 
their big brother is as able as he seems to be willing? Are the 
sacrifices and exertions made by the United Kingdom alone 
sufficient to do for Canada and Australia all that is expected 
from them? This is the real point ; yet it is one which these 
Colonies are credited with not entertaining at all. They wish 
the present state of affairs to continue, and the wish is eminently 
wise. But can the present state of affairs continue if any strain 
from outside is brought upon it? There is scarcely a soul in 
the United Kingdom who does not show in word or in act his 
belief that it cannot. The Parliamentary votes every year 
declare that it cannot. The Army Estimates are specially 
framed in support of the belief that it cannot. There is nota 
volunteer going through his drill who does not by his act 
proclaim that it cannot. It is not needful to quote the opinions 
of those numerous experts who go into chapter and verse, and 
pit our ships, class by class, and individual by individual, 
against those which it is conceivable might be banded together 
to destroy the state of things which Canada wishes to continue. 
It must be obvious to every one who will stop to reflect, that 
our naval and military policy and expenditure, viewed as a 
whole, assumes that these islands must fight for dear life in the 
next great war. 

Nor is it needful here to inquire whether this general belief be 
well founded or not. What we are dealing with is the attitude 
of the Canadian mind on the evidence before it. Have the 
Canadians anything better to go upon than the opinions of the 
people of the United Kingdom? Or on what evidence do they 
rest in considering that the present state of things will continue? 

The author of ‘Problems of Greater Britain’ does not fail to 
take note of the anomaly presented by a Colony desirous of 
maintaining the status guo, and yet taking so very little pains to 
secure its wish. But he has not noted the still greater anomaly 
of supposing that any “alliance upon equal terms” does or cam 
exist between the mother-country and the Colony. The 
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immensely larger share of exertion and sacrifice must fall on 
the mother-country in all cases between a Colony and itself, and 
this can only be lightened if all the other members of the body- 
corporate contribute to its maintenance in proportion to their 
stake in it. In such a case the alliance would be, not between a 
single Colony such as Canada and the mother-country, but 
between Canada and all the rest of the Empire. Whether, 
however, the alliance be with the mother-country alone, as it is 
at present, or whether it be with all the rest of the states flying 
the English flag, Canada, or any other single Colony, must have 
areturn of benefit out of all comparison with any exertion she 
herself could make. In any case her claim is to the use of the 
full force of either the mother-country alone, or to that of the 
other members of the corporate body and the mother-country 
acting together. She can pay for this no more than her means 
and circumstances allow, and the payment can never reach the 
value of what is bought. There may be an alliance, but never 
by possibility “on equal terms.” If the alliance be with the 
mother-country alone, we have the existing conditions ; if with 
the mother-country and all the other Colonies, we have 
federation. 

Now we see that what the Canadians desire in disfavouring 
federation, and favouring the present state of things, is narrowly, 
the use of the force of the mother-country without any payment 
whatever for it ; but broadly, neglect of the additional force which 
the other Colonies might supply. As she is represented, Canada 
would rather rely on the very possibly inadequate force of the 
United Kingdom to protect her, and not pay a penny to 
strengthen it, than she would make a payment which would 
entitle her as before to the use of the force of the United 
Kingdom, but with that force supplemented by all the force 
which the rest of the Empire might be able to add to it. 

In speaking of the United Kingdom, however, we have ‘to 
remember that India, and some of the Crown Colonies perhaps, 
are already in a sense contributories to federation. India bears 
a taxation for the support of large bodies of Imperial troops. 
Ostensibly these are for local defence only ; but we have twice 
seen the native levies employed in Imperial service, and the 
British troops employed in India, and paid in India, are equally 
available for the defence of Canada when India itself is not 
threatened. 

Nor ought we to forget that native Australian troops have 
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fought side by side with those drawn from the United Kingdom 
and from India in a case where the matter was of Imperial, and 
-not of local concern. 

The author of ‘ Problems of Greater Britain,’ while exhibiting 
the false position taken up by Canada in desiring a continuance 
of the existing state of things, and making inadequate sacrifices 
towards it, does not pass beyond what may be called her local 
defence. But we have to remember, and Canada too ought to 
remember, that, from the narrow point of view, no local defence 
possible to her would prevent her territory being overrun by the 
United States armies, if it should ever please the United States 
to take that business in hand. Five millions of people on one 
side of a long frontier line, open at all points, cannot possibly 
keep fifty millions on the other side of it, if the fifty millions 
desire to come over. The argument on this head grows stronger 
every day, seeing that so much of the frontier line is water, and 
that the United States navy grows apace. From the broad 
point of view we should all remember that the local defence of a 
part does not strengthen the whole body, or any other part than 
that which is locally defended. In a paradoxical way, it might 
almost be said that the better one Colony becomes locally de- 
fended the worse it is for all the others, as the enemy may be 
supposed to be the more determined in attacking some one less 
strongly defended locally. 

But an Imperial defence under the control of one authority 
responsible to the Empire for frustrating the designs of any 
power proposing to dismember the body corporate, not only 
defends the whole Empire, but every part of it singly. If matters 
are so arranged in the Empire that each single Colony is strong 
in local defence, but the Imperial force is weak, is it not true not 
only that the Empire as a whole is weak, but that each part of 
it is individually weak? Every power in attacking another has 
to consider not only the chances of success in any particular 
enterprise it directs against it, but the consequences of such 
success. Enterprises which promise immediate success, and yet 
will certainly bring immense calamities in their train, are not 
undertaken in war—because those conducting it must look 
beyond the immediate results. The weak sea-power has seldom 
in history developed those destructive propensities towards the 
shores of its enemy that the strong sea-power has been so familiat 
with. Any student of history must see that it was not wholly 
lack of opportunity which prevented the weak power from raiding 
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and destroying. It was quite as much the fear of consequences. 
The motto of the weak sea-power has generally been in this 
respect—“ Let sleeping dogs lie.” And, applying the motto to 
the question before us, we can see that no Colony could at present 
make itself strong enough to resist even a second-class European 
power, much less a first-class power, or any combination of 
powers. If it became the strong desire of the United States to 
overrun Canada and force it into the Union, it could easily do it. 
And if no consequences were to follow, it is conceivable that the 
temptation might one day be great enough. The Federal States 
overran and destroyed the Confederate States in the most deter- 
mined 2nd relentiess manner when they saw that no consequences 
other than those internal to themselves would follow. But if, 
when the Confederate States proclaimed their independence, 
England had announced an offensive and defensive alliance with 
them, would the Federals have proceeded with their attack? I 
trow not. The consequences would have appeared too serious. 
The destruction of the Confederation might have remained 
in itself just as easy or just as difficult as it was before. Nota 
pound’s worth of direct help might have been given to the 
Southerners, yet the Federals could not have exposed two sea- 
frontiers and one land-frontier to the attacks of the English 
without feeling that the re-incorporation of the Confederate 
States was an object not desirable enough to compensate for the 
consequences, 

And so with Canada. If it be a question of force at all, it can 
never be the local strength of Canada which can keep it out of 
the great American Union. What must stay the hands of the 
United States is what is called the British Imperial force, but 
what is really the force provided by the generosity and sacrifice 
of the people of the United Kingdom. Of the willingness of the 
people of these kingdoms to supply that force the Canadians 
have a very ample experience, and may rely on it. Have they 
an equal experience of its power? All that they know about it 
is that the most optimistic of the naval experts doubt ; and every 
one outside the navy proclaims aloud in word and act that it will 
certainly fail, and that provision, at an immense expense, must 
be made against the day of its failure. 

These are the thoughts which the Canadians and the younger 
Statesmen of Australia will do well to turn over in their minds. 
The time is not only ripe for it, but it is critical. If the general 
declaration is against Imperial Federation, it is equally against 
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the maintenance of an Imperial force sufficient to prevent, mainly 
by fear of consequences, all attempts at dismemberment by 
powers outside the Empire. 

In all ways the time is critical, but in none more so than in the 
fact that Canadians, young Australian statesmen, and the mMajor- 
ity of the people of this country are in the midst of the revival 
of an exploded controversy on the subject of defence. . It is 
that, I believe, which more than anything else sways the minds 
of those Colonists who pronounce against Imperial Federation, 
It began about the year 1860 in this country, and has spread 
over it and out of it in a very remarkable way. It is what I 
have touched on—the relative values of local and general 
defence ; and it is not to be doubted that general defence is 
continually falling in the scale of estimation, and local defence 
continually rising. Taking the Empire as a whole, the money 
spent on general defence is provided by the United Kingdom 
alone, and probably does not reach anything like the sum spent 
by the Empire upon local defence at home and abroad. 

Everywhere we see the minds of men omitting to take note of 
the defence by consequences to follow, and dwelling almost 
wholly on the defence by immediate result. And hardly any 
one perceives that while finality is easily reached by attention to 
the first principle, it can never be reached by attention to the 
other, unless indeed we can return to the baronial keeps of a 
border warfare. Not at all impossibly the favour given to local, 
and the neglect or disfavour ‘bestowed upon general defence, 
may be a phase of democracy. It is of the essence of the 
democratic principle that it should act more in a sense of the 
palpable and immediate than on the consequential and remote. 
As central authority grows weak, and seeks to recruit its 
strength from decentralised sources, it naturally draws into itself 
the ideas of these sources and becomes sympathetic to them. 
It is palpable to the democracy of every locality in an exposed 
position that it may be attacked. It is most natural that it 
should think of defending itself. It is some strain upon the 
local thought to go beyond this. It is a very great strain indeed 
upon it to believe that something can be made to protect it 
which it pays for, but never sees, and rarely hears of. The weak 
central authority imbibes some of the local thought. It would 
be difficult to resist it, and most troublesome and inconvenient 
to persuade it. Hence there is yielding, and the principle of 
general defence shrinks, while that of local defence swells. 
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If Imperial Federation aims at anything as an end, it must 
aim at a reversal of the prevailing current of thought ; it must 
look to superseding local defence by general defence ; to 
persuading the citizens of the Empire as a body that conse- 
quential defence is altogether more powerful, and in the end 
more economical than any sort of immediate defence. 

If this can be done, the Canadians and the younger statesmen 
of Australia may come to understand that it is worth while to 
place considerable sums of money in the hands of a central 
authority to be disposed of in the way of general defence, and 
without concerning themselves to do more than to master its 
principles and comprehend what they are. Each of the two 
great groups of Colonies would then pause oyer every proposed 
expenditure on local and irremovable defences, whether physically 
or legally so, and would consider whether such sum would not be of 
much greater benefit when paid over to the central authority in 
charge of Imperial defence. Canada, if it began to argue on the 
necessity of providing for its immediate dangers, might be 
tempted to reflect that it could not have the assistance of 
Australia in times of trouble if it took that line; while, by 
contributing to the general defence in agreement with Australia, 
its own defence will be strengthened by Australia’s force, which 
is, like its own, a growing force. The younger statesmen of 
Australia might come to understand the same of Canada and 
Canadian growing force. 

And then might come the era of an absolute peace. For the 
great Imperial force must be a defensive water force, and little 
capable of becoming aggressive. It might always prevent any 
sword being drawn, it can scarcely be a sword itself. It is a 
mother-wing to all the Colonial chickens, under which they may 
shelter themselves. It is an impenetrable shield against the 
outside world. Is it a dream? 

P. H. COLOMB. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IT was the evening of the next day, and three women were 
sitting in subdued silence in the Rectory drawing-room, Miss 
Mary Edwards was there, a quiet, sensible woman of thirty, 
with a pleasant face; but she had scarcely yet recovered from 
her surprise at finding herself in an atmosphere of horror and 
tragedy where she had looked forward to the quiet of an old 


maid’s country house. Miss Wood sat in the same sort of silent 
despair which had possessed her since the Gordian knot of her 
difficulty had been cut with such terrible suddenness; and 
Mrs. Merryweather was nervous, anxious to do the best for her 
unexpected guests, but feeling the strangeness of the position, 
and wishing that Martin would come in. She had brought Miss 
Wood away with her the evening before, after the doctor had 
been sent for, and everything done that could be done for the 
body of the solitary old woman. A respectable person from 
the village, used to such offices, had been called in, and left in 
charge of the house and its lifeless contents. The doctor had 
said that an inquest would be necessary, and it was to take 
place on the following day. But Mrs. Merryweather had bees 
so much engrossed with her baby and household and visitors, 
that she had not thought much about it, and had been much 
distressed at the effect of the intelligence on Miss Wood when 
she mentioned it to her. She supposed it was her dislike to 
appearing as a witness, and was wondering whether she would 
also be called upon—Martin would know. What could bk 
keeping him so long? 

As she rose, intending to seek him, he called her from the 
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door without entering, and she went out hastily. “What is it, 
Martin?” she said ; “what has kept you so long?” 

“My dear, this is worse than all,” said the unfortunate 
clergyman. “It seems that Dr. Green went and gave some 
information to the magistrates about this unhappy affair. He 
declares the woman was poisoned, and you will scarcely believe 
it, but they have sent a policeman to arrest Miss Wood.” 

“To arrest Miss Wood!” faltered his wife ; and then, as the 
enormity of the accusation flashed upon her, she exclaimed 
indignantly: “The idiots! Do they imagine Miss Wood 
poisoned her?” 

“It seems so,” said her husband, with a sigh of impatient 
perplexity. “That ass Green! I wondered what he was after. 
Put I suppose he must be right about the fact, that the woman 
died of poison, and that is bad enough. And meanwhile we 
have to deal with this other fact—that they have sent to arrest 
Miss Wood.” 

“It is shameful, monstrous!” exclaimed the warm-hearted 
little woman passionately. “Oh, Martin, you won’t give her 
up; what can we do?” 

“Not resist the law, I am afraid,’ said the Rector; “we 
should only make things worse for her. I have done all I can 
think of. I have offered to be personally responsible for her 
appearance at the inquest to-morrow, when no doubt it will be 
all explained, if they will only leave her in peace to-night. But 
his orders are to take her into custody at once, and take her 
back with him to Kilmersdon. He has another policeman 
waiting at the station, he tells me.” 

“Oh, Martin, it will be the death of her,” began Mrs. Merry- 
weather ; but her husband’s hand was on her lips as she spoke, 
as he signed to let her see that the study door was open. 

“It does seem very hard that her kindness of heart should 
have brought all this upon her,” he said; “but it will soon be 
over. The worst will be to-night. I have got him to promise 
that we can take her in the pony carriage to the station, if he 
sits behind. Shall I go with her, or will you?” 

“Oh, I'll go. Poor, poor dear! but you must tell her, Martin, 
Icouldn’t. I'll come with you. No, I'll call her out, for Miss 
Edwards is there. I'll bring her into the dining-room.” 

Miss Wood came out languidly, but looked with quick alarm 
at the faces.of her host and hostess. 

- “Something fresh has happened,” she said. “ What is it?” 
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Mrs. Merryweather burst out crying, and her husband 
manfully resisted the temptation to beat a retreat. Somehow 
they managed to tell her, and then were surprised at the way 
she took it. She even smiled as she said, “But it is so absurd, 
How can such things come into people’s heads? Must | really 
go all the way to Kilsmersdon to explain it ?” 

“How do you mean explain it?” said the Rector eagerly, 
“If you can explain about the poison, do so now. Iam nota 
magistrate, but I suppose I could get the policeinan to drive 
round with us to Sir Giles. It is late though, we should not get 
there till eleven o’clock at night.” 

“Then it will be better for me to go to Kilmersdon for the 
night, at any rate,” said Miss Wood, with a dignified self. - 
possession which tock her hearers by surprise. “I will go and 
pack what I want for the night.” 

She went away with the same composure ; the unexpected 
insult, for so it seemed to her, braced her in a way that nothing 
else would have done. She would not allow her friend to come 
any further than the station, and they heard no more of her till 
the next day, when the same policemen appeared walking on 
either side of her as she came up the village street, her head 
erect, and the delicate flush on her face making her look quite 
young. Fortunately the children were all at school and the 
men at work, so there were only two or three women to gaze 
curiously after her and discuss the state of affairs under their 
breath. Mrs. Merryweather was waiting for her at the little 
garden gate, and would have been even if she were not required 
as a witness. It was a busy time of year, and there had been 
some difficulty in getting the necessary number of men together. 
Sir Giles was there, talking to the Rector, and taking off his hat 
in an embarrassed manner to Mrs. Merryweather, as she went 
by talking in an affectionate and encouraging strain to the 
prisoner. 

Poor Miss Wood! when she saw all these strange men and 
beheld what seemed to her the desecration of the dear little 
home she had made for herself with such delight, a mist came 
before her eyes, and she felt so faint that for some time she was 
not clearly awake to anything that was going on. The doctor 
proved that death had been caused by laudanum, and he 
produced the glass which Miss Wood had thrown into the 
garden, stating that being convinced of foul play he had madea 
thorough search of the house and garden. He had found this, 
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put had not been able to find the bottle from which the 
jlaudanum had been taken, and which had probably been also 
thrown out of the window. He also mentioned, what evidently 
produced an impression, that on the occasion when he had been 
called in to see the deceased she had told him that she had 
lately executed a will, leaving all she. possessed to Miss Wood, 
and therefore considered that she had a claim on Miss Wood’s 
time and attention. Further inquiry elicited from the reluctant 
Mrs. Merryweather that when she happened to come in that 
afternoon she found Miss Wood alone in the house with the 
dead woman, and that no doctor had been sent for; that she had 
gone upstairs to the room, that she had seen an empty laudanum 
bottle, not in the room, but (with a deprecating look at her 
friend) falling out of Miss Wood’s pocket when she drew out 
her handkerchief that evening. It was at this point that Miss 
Wood’s senses began to return to her sufficiently to understand 
the significance of all that was said, and she replied to 
Mrs. Merryweather’s look by a faint smile of reassurance. Then 
she was called upon to give her own account of the business, 
which she did simply and clearly up to the date of her con- 
versation with the Rector, when she was interrupted by a 
question— 

“Did you write to Mr. Weston on your return that evening ?” 

“No,” said Miss Wood. “I found Miss Disbrowe so much 
agitated by the sudden departure of her maid, that I forgot all 
about my letters till too late.” 

“But you wrote the next morning ?” 

“No,” again said Miss Wood. “I did not write till the 
morning after Miss Disbrowe’s death—that is yesterday. I 
thought he might have come down to-day, or sent a telegram. 
I begged him to come as soon as possible. I did not think of 
writing to him till too late for the post the day before.” 

The Coroner drily remarked that it was unfortunate, and went 
on with his questions. When asked to account for the laudanum 
being in Miss Disbrowe’s room, she explained that in the hasty 
_ change of rooms which Miss Disbrowe had insisted upon, several 
of her things had been left behind, and among them this bottle, 
which during a bad attack of neuralgia she had been advised to 
tub into the nerves of her face and neck. It was two months 
since she had used it, and she had forgotten that it was there. 
When asked why she had thrown away the glass and concealed 
the bottle, she faltered for the first time, 
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“TI did not want any one to know how she had died,” she said 
at length, in a low tone. 

Sir Giles stared. “Why did you not want any one to know 
how she had died?” hesaid bluntly. ‘And how do you account 
for her death ?” 

“T should have thought that when once the laudanum had been 
found, there would have been no difficulty in accounting for it,” 
said Miss Wood. “That was why I did not wish the laudanum 
to be found. I did not think of the inquest, or medical exami- 
nation, or anything of that kind. But I thought that if the 
laudanum were found by her side, no one could help seeing that 
she had committed suicide, poor woman! And I have always 
understood that in cases of suicide—to say nothing of the 
disgrace—that all the property went to the Crown instead of to 
the natural heirs, I thought, in fact, that unless it were 
supposed that Miss Disbrowe had died a natural death, 
Mr. Weston would lose the inheritance which he had always 
been led to expect.” 

“But Mr. Weston had lost it already ; the loss would have 
fallen upon you, since the last will was made in your favour. 
You cannot pretend to be unaware of that fact.” 

Miss Wood drew herself up, and looked her questioner full in 
the face. “I pretend nothing,” she said quietly. “Of course I 
knew that Miss Disbrowe in a fit of passion drew up a fresh will 
in my favour a week ago. She knew very well that it would 
not make any real difference, except to annoy her nephew by 
making him receive through me what he ought to have had 
direct from her.” 

By this frank and absolutely truthful statement Miss Wood 
damaged her own cause considerably. In fact, the only two 
persons in the room who believed it were the Rector and his 
wife ; and even the Rector shook his head a little over the 
unwisdom of it. 

A good deal more passed, and then thre was a consultation 
aside, during which Miss Wood appeared to become aware, 
for the first time, that her explanation was not considered 
entirely satisfactory. But when she found herself absolutely 
committed for trial at the Hatcheter Assizes, amazement and 
indignation for the moment overpowered every other feeling. 

“Do you mean to say,” she exclaimed with flashing eye 
“that you really believe I foisoned the woman ?” 

“It’s the wickedest, most idiotic thing I ever heard of,” began 
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a Merryweather, kissing and clasping her friend before the 
surprised policemen could interfere; but at this point her 
husband took charge of her, and took her away where she could 
indulge her feelings with more safety. As for Miss Wood, after 
that one outburst, she submitted quietly to everything required 
of her, and was taken to Hatcheter prison the same afternoon. 

It wanted nearly four weeks to the assizes, and those were 
the longest that Miss Wood ever spent. Her “impractibility,” 
as they termed it, was the despair of her friends. She absolutely 
tefused to employ counsel herself, or to allow any one else to 
do so on her behalf, or to take any steps, in fact, of any kind 
towards her defence. 

“Tt would be simple folly and faithlessness on my part to do 
so,” she said, when the Rector came himself to remonstrate with 
her. “Yes, I know how. kind you are, and I feel I owe you 
respect, but in this matter even my clergyman cannot decide for 
me, I cannot let you undertake the expense, because I know 
you cannot afford it any more than I can, I do not choose to 
spend the money, which is of such vital importance to me, in 
establishing an innocence which never ought to have been called 
in question. I shall simply do nothing in the matter. I am 
innocent—why should I fear the result? It would be faithless to 
do so,” 

The same ground was gone over in many different ways by 
many different persons, but the result was always the same, and 
at last they let her alone, and only strove to brighten her 
captivity by every means allowed them. Mr. Weston had been 
abroad, it appeared, when Miss Wood had at length written to 
him about his aunt, and though he returned to England as soon 
as the news of all that had happened reached him, he did not 
come near Hatcheter or write to Miss Wood. Perhaps she felt 
this more than anything else. The old illusion was quite dead, 
yet she had stood by him loyally ever since, whenever he had 
needed it, with his capricious and exacting aunt; and she had 
expected that he at any rate would understand how it all was, 
and hasten to let her know that he did so. It did not for a 
moment alter her resolution of restitution after the acquittal 

Which she confidently expected. But as the day of her trial 
drew near, she sickened more and more at the thought of the 
ordeal that was before her, and the life that would come after, 
When every one would know her as the Miss Wood who was 
tried for wilful murder. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


It was a very hot day, and the atmosphere of the crowded 
court was not exhilarating. Miss Wood had not slept, in truth 
she had spent most of the night on her knees, using the only 
instrument of defence which she had allowed herself. She came 
in with the prim delicate freshness of person which she never 
lost, and a certain gentle dignity, confident in her own cause; 
but the air was almost too much for her physical frame, and she 
was conscious of the same sort of semi-faintness which had 
oppressed her on the day of the inquest. She set her mind 
indignantly to conquer it, pressing her thin white hands 
together with a force which would have made her cry out with 
pain had any one else applied it ; and after some minutes the 
cloud began to clear away, and she awoke to the perception that 
things were being settled in a very different way from her 
intention. She was as ignorant of the ways and customs of the 
law as most women, and she had cherished an idea that if she 
committed herself to no lawyer, she would be allowed to tell her 
story in her own way, and leave it to judge and jury to decide 
whether it were true or not. As she regained full possession of 
her faculties, she heard the Judge ask if she were defended by 
counsel, and the answer given in the negative. She expected 
the next remark to be addressed to herself, but instead of that, 
the Judge turned to a little group of barristers, most of whom 
were looking with undisguised curiosity, like the rest of the 
court, at the prisoner. The sudden perception of this universal 
stare caused the delicate cheek to flush with anger and distress, 
but the next moment a fresh shock sent the blood to her heart, 
and left her white and trembling. That one face opposite her— 
she knew it at once, in spite of the disfiguring wig and the 
change of years. In a moment the dreary walls, the suffocating 
crowd, seemed to fall away from her; she only felt the strong 
kind presence of the man who would fain have taken her 
into his care years ago; and the sound of the sea was in her 
ears. 

She came back with a start as the Judge spoke; with 
some wild idea of restraining him. “Mr. White,” he said, 


“will you be good enough to undertake the defence of the 
prisoner ?” 
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There was a faint stifled cry from the witness-box, and then 
a slight sensation. The prisoner had fainted now in good 
earnest, and was carried away in ignorance of the succeeding 
formalities, and the fact that the trial was adjourned for a couple 
of days, when Mr. White would undertake her defence. She 
did not know if he had recognized her, but the fact was, that he 
had known very well what was going to happen since his first 
amazed perception of the fact that Anemone Wood, arraigned 
for the wilful murder of Anne Disbrowe, and undefended, must 
be the very woman whom he had done his best to take out of 
the power of Anne Disbrowe twelve years ago. If it had not 
been for the curious Christian name, which he so well remembered, 
he would have rejected the idea at once, as a coincidence less 
impossible than the facts. He had thought of her all this time 
as married, and had reflected a hundred times that it would 
have been a most fatal step if he had really succeeded in 
hampering himself with a wife and children at the outset of a 
career which now promised to be a very fairly successful one. 
He had taken credit to himself for having avoided all similar 
temptations, and had made up his mind only the other day that 
it would be quite time enough to look about him for a wife 
when he was five-and-forty, that is, in four years’ time. And 
then he had taken up the calendar, and the mere sight of a name, 
the name too of a woman on her trial for wilful murder, had set 
all his pulses beating at a rate that he found it impossible to 
ignore, 

That was only twenty-four hours ago, but he felt as if they 
had been years. He had sufficient interest to make sure that he 
would be called upon to undertake the defence of his old love, 
and he had already seen and had a long talk with both Mr. and 
Mrs. Merryweather, who had taken rooms in the Assize town for 
a few days. Now he was on his way to see Anemone herself, 
and hear her own version of the circumstances which had led to 
her arrest. He was perfectly aware that he was doing a foolish 
and unprofessional thing. Had he not only a week ago said to 
a young and sanguine barrister: “If you want your client to be 
convicted, go and hear his own story. In twelve years at the 
Bar I have got off every prisoner I have defended except one, 
and that was the only case in which I broke through a salutary 
tule—never to hear what a prisoner has to say, and never to 
call their witnesses if you can possibly help it.” 

He was prepared to see her much changed, and was quite sure 
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in his own mind that he was acting purely in the interests of old 
friendship, and that no one could suspect him of any sentimental 
folly towards an old maid—he knew she must be past thirty— 
on her trial for poisoning her mistress, Before that momentary 
glimpse of her in court he had drawn a mental caricature of his 
old love, grown fat and flabby, with damp bonnet-strings, ina 
state of impotent and wrong-headed protest against the circum. 
stances which had overtaken her. He was rather short-sighted, 
and therefore all he had been able to see across the court wasa 
vague outline of a swaying figure, which certainly was not fat, 
and a white face under a shady hat. And the story he had 
heard from the Merryweathers had brought back a vivid picture 
of the gentle confiding girl whom he had been so anxious to 
save from further oppression. On the whole, he was anxious to 
get the interview over, and put things, as he mentally expressed 
it, on a reasonable footing. This was the thought in his mind 
as he advanced into the bare and glaring cell, and Anemone rose 
up to meet him with a quiet self-possession which belied her 
inward trembling. 

In that unsympathetic glare the lines of three-and-thirty 
were fully apparent, but Aubrey White did not see them—never 
could see them, he afterwards averred, even when invited to 
inspect them closely. He was only desperately conscious that 
his old love stood before him as fair and sweet as ever, with the 
same confiding look in her frank grey eyes ; and that his instant 
desire was to take her in his arms and carry her away at once 
to some bower of bliss, where neither tiresome old maids nor 
lawyers existed. In the slight mental confusion which this 
unexpected sensation caused him, all his intended speeches 
went out of his head, and it was left to Anemone to speak 
first. 

“It is very kind of you to come and see me,” she said. “I 
am sorry I was so foolish, and gave so much trouble in court 
It was the heat, I think. I am not given to fainting.” 

She was under the impression that her fainting fit had stopped 
the trial, and White did not undeceive her—did not even se¢ 
what she meant. 

“TI am sure you have had enough to distress you of late,” he 
said earnestly. “I have come to hear what you can tell me 
about it, that I may know best how to help you. _I think I have 
heard a good deal from a friend of yours—Mrs. Merryweathet. 
But I want you to tell me, please, just what happened from the 
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day you found Miss Disbrowe established without invitation in 
your house.” 

Miss Wood hesitated. She had intended first to tell 
Mr. White that there had been a mistake, that she did not need 
any one to defend her. And when on consideration she realized 
that the sudden appearance of her old lover as her champion— 
not as her lover, that never entered her humble little head— 
might reasonably be taken as an answer to prayer, and so 
accepted, she had pictured herself appealing solemnly to his 
honour not to undertake her defence unless he was absolutely 
convinced of her innocence. But, looking up once more into 
the earnest kindly eyes which she remembered so well, she felt all 
at once that such an appeal would be an irrelevant impertinence. 
So, after a moment’s pause, she sat down on the little white bed 
and took him simply at his word, telling her story with a 
clearness and conciseness which very much surprised the lawyer. 

He made several notes, but scarcely spoke till she had 
finished. ‘“ How was it?” he then asked, “that your laudanum 
bottle came to be in her room ?” 

“ The change of room about which she finally quarrelled with her 
maid before I came in that day was from her bedroom into mine, 
and she refused to go back again the next day, so that it was in 
my room she died. I had only moved as few of my things as I 
could, and never thought of that bottle on my washhand-stand.” 

Aubrey asked one or two more questions, and then went 
away, telling her that the trial was fixed for Thursday—this was 
Tuesday—and that he should have a good deal to do, and 
might not be able to see her again first. Anemone remained 
tranquilly in her cell those two days for the most part, though 
every now and then a bitter anguish would overwhelm her—not 
with any fear of a verdict against her, but with the conviction 
that life could never be the same again for her; she would 
always be known as the woman who had been tried for murder. 
She thought much of Mr. White, of course. More bitterly than 
ever she lamented the folly which had thrown away his 
honourable affection and the chance of a happy life. She did 
not delude herself with any idea that such a life might yet be 
hers. She wondered if he were married, and settled in her 
mind that it was sure to be so, and then wondered if she should 
ever see his wife. And so the slow prison days wore away, and 
Miss Wood grew thinner and paler, and wished that she might 
die before the ordeal of that trial came again. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“I don’t know nothing about it,” Dinah said sullenly, “and if 
you was to stop here till Doomsday you wouldn’t get no other 
answer.” 

Aubrey White sat on a stile which barred the way across a 
field-path near Brackenhurst. He was very well satisfied with 
himself so far. He had made a private inspection of the 
cottage, and nodded with satisfaction at a medicine-bottle of a 
peculiar shape which stood on the washstand of the guest 
room, and which was safe in his pocket at that moment. He 
had had a long interview with the maid, and satisfactorily 
established that her mistress was in the habit of taking this 
medicine after one of her “nervous attacks.” But there was 
still a missing link, and he intended Dinah to supply it, though 
on being questioned at the inquest she had so clearly shown 
that she had left the cottage before Miss Wood, and returned to 
it after Miss Wood, and appealed to Miss Wood herself for con- 
firmation, instantly given, that she had been at once dismissed, 

Aubrey White had already paid a visit to Dinah’s mother, 
and in the girl’s absence had artfully extracted from her the 
hour at which the girl had returned to the cottage that after- 
noon, which was certainly half-an-hour later than it should have 
been. Next he had ascertained that Dinah must return from 
the farm to-which she had been sent on an errand by this 
particular path, and for the last twenty minutes he had been 
sitting smoking in the sunny fields, waiting for his victim. 

“It’s a pity,” he said coolly, in answer to the last remark— 
more than once repeated, “that a sensible girl like you should 
get yourself into trouble unnecessarily. If you tell me the truth 
without any more words, I’ll stand your friend, and see you 
through it. But if you go on with this silly story of knowing 
nothing about it, and having taken three-quarters of an hour to 
go straight from Miss Wood’s house to your own home, I can 
do nothing for you. I can only fetch a policeman, and have you 
taken up to prison for murdering Miss Disbrowe.” 

: Dinah turned to flee, but White was prepared for this move- 
ment, and laid a firm hand on her arm. “ Now, be reasonable,’ 
he said, as soon as her first passion of sobs had spent itself. “/ 
know you did not murder Miss Disbrowe, of course. What you 
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gave her was pure accident ; besides, she asked you for it, and 
you could not know it would do her any harm. But if you 
persist in refusing to tell me all about it and let me help you out 
of the mess, I can’t promise that the Judge and jury will believe 
that you meant no harm.” 

“She did ask me for it—it wasn’t my fault,” he made out 
among the girl’s incoherent protestations and sobs. 

“Yes, of course, I knew that,” said Aubrey White, smiling to 
himself under his moustache. “ But don’t you suppose anybody 
else will believe it if you go on as you're doing now. J shan’t 
help you unless you tell me the whole truth this moment.” 

There was a good deal more of angry sobbing and incoherent 
denial, but Aubrey saw that he had made an impression, and 
waited patiently, with his hand on the girl’s arm. 

“I did go away before Miss Wood,” came at last; “she saw 
me herself ; she knows I did.” 

“Yes, yes,no one ever said you didn’t. But you went back 
again, you know. What was it you had forgotten?” 

“It were nothing as didn’t belong to me,” retorted Dinah 
angrily. “ Mrs. Marston give it me herself, and so she'll tell you 
if you ask her.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said White. “And when you went up- 
stairs for it, Miss Disbrowe’s door was open, and she called 
you in,” 

“Yes; I thought she wanted to give me a trifle, maybe, for 
she'd kept me slaving after her those two days as never was ; 
but she was a stingy old cat. Mrs. Marston herself were more 
of a lady, to my mind.” ; 

“And didn’t she give you anything for your trouble that 
day ?” 

“Not she—not a brass farthing. She said they’d all gone and 
left her, and she wanted her medicine.” 

“So you went in and gave it toher. Quite right. Where was 
the medicine ?” 

“In a bottle on the washstand. She told me herself where to 
find it. I never looked at‘the label—why should I? She said it 
was her medicine, and she ought to know.” 

“Did she tell you how much to give her?” 

“Yes, in course she did; she said I might give her all there 
was in the bottle, for she knew there wasn’t more than a dose left.” 

“Where was she then—on the sofa?” 

“Yes, lying back with her eyes shut. I’d have thought she 
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was going to faint, only I’dseen her go like that twenty times 
when she was put out.” 

“ She did not look at the medicine herself, then ?’ 

“No, not to notice, she didn’t. She just half opened her eyes 
and drank it off, and told me to put a shawl over her and shut the 
door, for she’d try to sleep a bit.” 

“ Very well, Dinah, that will do ; you’ve told the truth at last, 
so you sha’n’t be punished. But it would have been better for 
you if you had told the truth at first. Now you will have to 
come back with me to Hatcheter and tell the Judge the truth 
too.” 

“You'll put me in prison,” cried Dinah, with a fresh attempt 
to escape, easily frustrated by the watchful Aubrey. 

“No, I sha’n’t, not if you behave quietly and do as you are 
told. But, by George! if you don’t come along quietly with me 
and tell the truth when I tell you, I'll take you to a policeman, 
and have you put in prison this very night !” 

He got her safely to the station at last, and telegraphed to 
Mrs. Merryweather to meet them at Hatcheter. He handed the 
girl over to her guardianship for the night, with strict injunctions 
that she was not to be allowed to talk to any one else, and then 
went away with a light heart to make his final preparations for 
the morrow. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The trial was over, the verdict given in accordance with 
evidence, the nature of which has been fully intimated in the 
foregoing chapter. 

Miss Wood had been assured that she left the court without 
a stain upon her character, and had wondered rather bitterly if 
the Judge really supposed that any verdict of the jury, any 
words of his, would avail to remove the mark upon her life left 
by the events of the last two months. She had been at once 
taken charge of by the kindly Merryweathers—or rather Mrs. 
Merryweather, for the Rector had some parish business which 
could not be put off, and had left the court to catch his train 
before the final conclusion of the trial. The two women had 
spent the evening together, and it was settled that Anemone 
should go back with them to the Rectory, for the present. Mr. 
White had called to inquire, as the waiter put it, and had left 
word that he hoped to see the ladies before they left in the 
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morning. After this announcement Miss Wood became more 
silent and distrait than ever, and after allowing one or two of 
her friend’s remarks to pass unheeded, said abruptly : 

“Mrs. Merryweather, will you do one thing more ‘for me 
to-morrow ?” 

“Of course, I’ll do anything for you, my dear; especially if 
you'll call me, Nora, as I’ve begged of you to do, and feel really 
friendly.” 

“Well, Nora, dear,” said Miss Wood with a faint smile, “I 
want you very much to see Mr. White for me to-morrow and 
settle the business part of it for me. I don’t in the least know 
howjto offer a gentleman money ; and there is the solicitor too, 
I don’t even know his name, or how to find it.” 

“You did not employ any solicitor,” said Mrs, Merryweather 
quickly. “There’s only Mr. White, and you can’t pay him 
anything.” 

“TI always knew I was very ignorant of the law,” said Miss 
Wood wearily, “and I have found out by experience that I 
knew even less than I thought. But I dd think I was sure of 
one thing—that you cannot employ a barrister without employ- 
ing a solicitor too, for some inexplicable reason.” 

“That is so, as a general rule,” said Nora, laughing, “but in 
an undefended case like yours—Mr. White explained it all to 
me, which accounts for my being so clever—a solicitor is not 
necessary, and the Judge does not always appoint one. Mr. 
White did everything, and I believe the court pays him—at any 
rate you don’t.” 

“But that is just what I do not wish,” said Anemone, 
blushing a delicate crimson. “When I refused to retain the 
services of counsel, it was not because I had any mean idea of 
getting them without paying for them. I thought I should 
have been allowed to do without them altogether. But since I 
had them, I shall pay for them of course, only I have not the 
least idea how to do it. Do you see him, Nora, and find out 
for me what to do, and I shall be more grateful to you than 
ever.” 

“He that will not when he may, When he will he shall_have 
nay,” quoted Nora, laughing. “I don’t suppose you can have 
anything to do with it now, and Mr. White will not be the 
loser. You can send £10 out of your new fortune to the 
Governesses’ Home, if it will ease your conscience. But I will 
see him, of course, if you wish it.” 
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“Yes, and there is another thing I want you to ask him. If 
I have not had any solicitor before, I suppose I must have one 
now, to make a legal transfer of that wretched money. Or do 
you think I can just write and tell Miss Disbrowe’s solicitor to 
hand it over at once to Mr. Weston ?” 

“My dear Anemone, are you determined to do that? the 
money is fairly yours. I’m sure you have suffered enough about 
it! And Mr. Weston is no worse off than you are, and is a man, 
and can work for his living besides.” 

“TI have enough to live upon, so I am spared that tempta- 
tion,” said Anemone quietly. “The money ought not to be 
mine, and Miss Disbrowe knew that as well as I did. So please 
ask Mr. White for me how I am to send it back.” 

Mrs. Merryweather sighed and promised, and was as good as 
her word. She had quite a long interview with Mr. White the 
next morning, and came out with an April face to look for Miss 
Wood afterwards. She found her in the little bedroom reading 
a letter, and as she looked up from it Nora saw that her friend 
was really angry. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” she cried. “ Who is worrying 
you now?” 

“It is Mr. Weston,” said Anemone, too indignant to shield 
him at that moment. “ He might have waited to see what I 
should do!” 

Mrs. Merryweather possessed herself of the letter without 
further words. It was very short, and after the barest and most 
formal congratulations on the result of the trial, went on to say 
that he thought it only right to let her know that he intended 
to contest his aunt’s will on the ground of undue influence ; as he 
knew that up to the date of her unhappy visit to Miss Wood, 
when her faculties were already somewhat impaired, she had no 
other intention than to leave him the money which she had led 
him to expect all his life. 

“The meanness of the creature, and he by way of being a 
friend of yours!” broke out Mrs. Merryweather, who, however, 
knew nothing of Miss Wood’s buried romance. “ Don’t give in to 
him, my dear ; don’t let him have it, at any rate not till he has 
wasted half of it in fighting for it, and has had the case given 
against him. That would serve him right.” 

Miss Wood held up her delicate head. 

“T owe something to myself as well as to Mr. Weston,” she 
said. “It is no longer a pleasure, but it is still a duty. Did 
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you tell Mr. White, dear—and about the other thing too. Oh 
I hope you have settled with him for me.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Merryweather, the quick smiles returning ; 
“but not quite in the way you wished. My dear, you can’t have 
everything your own way. Mr. White says it is impossible for 
you to upset the arrangements of the court now—they would 
not take the trouble to do it. He is paid out of some fund for 
such purposes, and it is all settled. As for the money, he 
seems to know you pretty well, though you have not met for so 
long. When I told him that nathing would do but you must 
give all this money, which has cost you so much, back to Mr. 
Weston, he smiled and said: ‘Yes, I expected to hear that. 
She would not be the Miss Wood I remembered if she did not 
do so.’” 

Anemone smiled and blushed with a sense of great relief. 
“Thank you,” she said. “Did you get the address of a solicitor 
for me?” 

“No, I really do think you can do that much for yourself. 
And I don’t think you ought to keep him waiting any longer.” 

“T did not understand he was waiting,” said Miss Wood, 
shrinking a little. “Let us go back then.” 

“My dear, think of my packing !” remonstrated Mrs. Merry- 
weather, with laughter in her eyes. “And the train goes in an 
hour. I think he has had quite enough of me for one morning, 
so you must do the rest of your business for yourself.” 

She retreated into her room as she spoke, murmuring: “And 
I know we shall lose that train, so it is just as well I told Martin 
we would walk from the station.” 

Meanwhile Anemone, after a moment’s hesitation, went into 
the little sitting-room, and was received with so eager a greeting 
that her composure was nearly upset. She faltered out her 
thanks, and then plunged at once into the business which was on 
her mind, and got the information she wanted. 

“And as for you,” she ended, “‘ Mrs. Merryweather tells me— 
Iam so grieved and ashamed—that it is impossible for me to 
discharge my debt to you.” She felt herself stumbling and 
growing crimson, and paused. Mr. White got up and came 
towards her with an eager look in his eyes. 

“Tt is not at all impossible,” he said. “I only hesitate to tell 
you how, lest I should appear to you in the guise of a Shylock. 
Anemone ”—Miss Wood started and trembled—“I don’t want 
to ask any questions; but it is evident to me that the last 
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twelve years have not been what you expected. I am just in 
the same mind now as I was then. Dear, don’t you think | 
could make you happier?” 

Anemone could not speak. 

He went on after a moment: “I won’t tease you for an 
answer just now. But you must let me have the chance to 
make you feel that you can trust me.” 

“Oh,” cried Anemone, finding her voice at last, “don’t, don’t 
think of it! I was not good enough for you twelve years ago, 
I have known that since. And}now, there are so many more 
reasons why you should not think of it.” 

“You must let me be the judge of that now,” said Aubrey, 
with a smile. ‘“ You owe me so much.” Then as she hid her 
face, he drew her unresistingly towards him. “ Never mind the 
reasons. Give that fellow his money—and give me yourself.” 





THE FRENCH SCHOOLBOY.* 


THERE is no denying that for the last ten or twelve years in 
France reforms have really been taking place in every branch 
of the National Administration, and I purposely note the date 
because till about 1879 or 1880 all was confusion, not to say 
disorder, and no one appeared to see clearly what was necessary, 
or where and how that “ necessary” was to come to pass. 

The first cry throughout the length and breadth of the land 
was for better, cheaper, more efficient Education. This must 
be duly noted, for it explains much that has been imperfectly 
appreciated by the English public. I repeat it—the first want 
everywhere expressed, by degrees as children grew in years, was 
to know more, and know better. The first thing thought of was 
not war, not military improvement, for the defeat had been so 
sudden, so utterly unexpected, and was so completely (to all 
appearance) definitive, that the notion of retrieval seemed too 
distant ; too difficult to be entertained with any chance of success, 
There was total discouragement. 

Neither did any large majority of the “anonymous crowd” 
(or,as M. Thiers so contemptuously called it, “the vile multi- 
tude”) ciamour at first for public works, for the means of 
transport and intercommunication, though France was in 
atrear of all other countries, and lacked the modes of life 
of the modern world. But this the mass of the dispirited 
nation did not understand—with the intricacies of finance, 
above all with those of political economy, no one meddled. 
These remained as a matter of fact mysteries till after the 
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first Great Exhibition in 1878-9 and the strong endency 
towards the new scientific movement—the new elements 
of modern existence—principally bringing their irresistible 
pressure to’ bear upon Europe from the United States. 

Broadly stated, the movement for educational improvement 
was in its earliest period an intuitive or instinctive one, and had 
grown during ten years gradually out of the more distinct want 
for a larger life. It was indisputably “more life and fuller” that 
was year after year being longed and, with time, clamoured for, 
But this was purely instinctive at the outset, and grew by degrees 
into greater precision as youth expanded into a maturer stage 
and learned what it wanted, and what, once discerning clearly 
the want, it determined to have. 

The merely instinctive movement in the beginning came from 
all, but the practical movement giving a real raison c’étre to 
the definite object it sought to obtain was delayed for over ten 
years, till the mass of the children who in 1870 were ten and 
fifteen years old had reached the age of twenty and twenty- 
five. It is most essential to realize this, for the present rapidly 
ripening improvement is one springing mainly from the efforts 
of young men—from their more eager temperament, from the 
wider and more varied perceptions with which science has 
endowed them, from the means of locomotion, above all, with 
which they are daily more familiar, and, more than all else, 
from the absolute necessity they are discovering for a man to be 
a man; not a “learned man” alone, not a mere thinking 
machine, not a receptacle for the mental acquirements of other 
beings and other ages—but a creature having, with a well- 
regulated brain, a well-conditioned heart, and the required 
equilibrium of all his various faculties that go to make him 
capable of having and of exercising a Will. 

There should be no mistake about what it is the healthy 
young men of France are now aiming at. A very long past— 
the past of the last two centuries—has taught the nation in 
what it failed, and how its education after the seventeenth cen- 
tury tended to undermine its moral strength. You may approve 
or disapprove, like or dislike the “Great Cardinal ”—but with 
Cardinal Richclieu the will of France died out. 

There is plenty of “cleverness” to be found after his date: 
plenty and to spare; from Anne of Austria and Mazarin to 
Napoleon I. there is no want of ability. Through the time of 
Louis XIV. (whom it is loved to call Le Grand) and all the 
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. writers and thinkers and statesmen of his period, and 
through that of the courtiers and brilliant men of the world 
of Louis XV. and the Regency, the politicians and diplomatists 
of the Court and of “society,” there is capacity sufficient to 
dazzle external Europe. There are Rousseau and Voltaire, 
and the whole “ Excyclopédie!” And in what does all this 
“capacity” (note well that is only “capacity,” with blinding 
flashes of Genius lighting it all up, here and there as storms 
are lighted up)—in what does all this mere cleverness result ? 
In the Revolution of 1789; in the Reign of Destruction; in 
an anarchy which, while it endures, is the most sanguinary 
ever known, and which when it lapses into what is called 
an “established Government” (namely a military despotism), 
represents chiefly the rule of injustice, fraud, and violence, 
draped simply with the cloak of so-called glory. 

Looked at with the “singleness of eye” and rectitude of 
sense of the modern mind, and as it is now (and has been 
for half a century) developing in other nations—where, in this 
most strange chaos—where was in reality, education? Where 
the principles upon which, where the processes by which, an 
average honest citizen was attempted to be created? Without 
being pedantic or exacting in the matter, where were the men 
whose example could be “looked up to” by youth—whom a 
generous-hearted, bodily and mentally healthy young man would 
long to follow ? 

To that question an answer is but too readily given: there 
were (after the peace concluded at the close of the “great war,” 
the peace of 1815) no youths, no boys, no healthy children in 
France desirous of such models, had any such models been 
forthcoming for them to copy. There was no longer any 
worship of the “ Right” as Right. 

The Ideal was destroyed. Words like “duty,” “ self-sacrifice,” 
“disinterestedness,” were erased from the language, were no 
longer at hand wherewith to form (or rather re-form) a new mode 
of speech derived from the fundamental excellence of the ancient 
tongue. What once had been was dead, and what it was 
necessary should be had not yet grown to recognize its own 
necessity. There was no longer any youth, no enthusiasm, no 
longer any faculty of noble Imprudence left! In the casernes 
instituted under the first Napoleon by the Grand Maitre de 
l'Université, M. de Fontanes, there were fashioned a vast 
quantity cf human machines, that automatically went through 
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what were accepted as the “duties of life,” and were regular in 
all their evolutions as if they were clockwork. Unless in the 
very rarest cases they were never “ disturbed,” (let alone “dis. 
ordered,”) by any human instincts—and, more than all the rest, 
these eminently well-instructed young gentlemen were one and 
all the same. . There were no differences or distinctions of 
species. 

When the youth of the nation perceived this, then gradually 
came the change. I revert to my dates. The instinctive 
movement, as I stated, was naturally an unconscious one; it 
came with the mothers of children under five or six years old, 
for these mothers were of an earlier epoch, and cried out for 
primary education and communal schools, where the boys 
might learn cheaply (as in the ecclesiastical establishments), 
only better; for already was roused the alarm that “they teach 
nothing, chez les fréres,” and note it duly, the French parent of 
the first period (1871 to 1875-6) believed—as did his fathers 
and grandfathers—in “learning.” When, up to ten years ago, 
a French peasant or artisan wished to express his utmost 
surprise at a crime committed by an educated man, he in- 
variably did so by the words, “Eh! cependant, ii avait tant 
d’éducation.” 

Yes, the first adults, hard hit by the consequences of the 
war, clamoured for instruction—mere learning as a nostrum— 
did not know what their boys were to learn, or how they were 
to learn it, but simply intended that they should be “ as learned 
as the Prussians,” know all they knew, and thereby be enabled 
to exercise dominion (whether just or unjust) over other nations, 
and, above all else, be powerful, and make war on their neigh- 
bours, and bear away unlimited quantities of “ loot.” 

When the boys of ten grew up to be twenty their view of the 
future was a totally different one. Then came the real change, 
and this began towards the date of 1882-86. Then shone the 
new light, and it was a “light”—and it was light that youth 
should yearn towards ; for it meant truth. When the change 
came, it came quickly, and it grew with every year and every 
month. It was no longer for mere knowledge that the rising 
generation thirsted, it was for greater worth. This is what has 
to be observed. The present educational movement in France 
is pre-eminently but indisputably a moral one. 

I am not attempting here to describe in any detail what the 
manner of the various Reforms may be which will in a very few 
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years be the inevitable consequence of the restored moral 
consciousness of French youth. But I am desirous of showing 
that moral consciousness is being restored ; that it is dreamt of 
chiefly by the very young, and that, whe: once the ideal has been 
acknowledged, its cult is being proclaimed by such a formidable 
majority that the impetus is already irresistible. I am not at 
present occupied in trying to prove what are the precise methods 
contemplated by the teachers of the French nation in order 
to improve the ‘‘raw material” entrusted to their care: they 
themselves do not yet accurately know—but they will ere 
long discover, for they are already aware that such raw material 
must be found. The defeat of 1870 has been realized. 
There is the patent fact—the fact that is of import to us all: 
perhaps more to the external world than even to France. The 
race—to whose inherited shortcomings, to whose magnificent 
perverted gifts, to whose false vain aspirations their disasters 
and (worse than all) their misleading triumphs, were for two 
centuries due—the adults of two generations, failed to under- 
stand the terrible lesson, and thought the harm done could be 
retrieved ; aad as a first step towards retrieval, tried to dis- 
guise its extent. The actors in the crowning catastrophe of 
1870 refused to see its meaning, and have continued as they 
were and as were their forefathers. The youth of France have 
said “no” to that. There is the real secret. From 1700 to 
close upon 1900, through Bossuet, and Fénélon, and M. de 
Fontanes, the brilliant iustructors appointed by the French 
University to fashion her sons into: strong, useful, helpful 
citizens, have been of diverse natures, and immensely dis- 
tinguished, ‘yet such individuals as Cousin, Villemain, Victor 
de Broglie, Guizot, Jules Simon, Waddington, and others of 
equal value, have been wasted and thrown away, and the 
overwhelming mass of the “instructed” has been for ever the 
same, all on one pattern: the ‘‘ raw material” has been inferior, 
and the country inefficiently served, for the reason that the 
educational element has been one of perpetual conventionality, 
never essentially belonging to the domain of truth. 

As the years after 1870 rolled on, the young men of France 
came to see with their own eyes no longer with the eyes of 
others, and as they grew, and as the primary human truths 
dawned upon them, they judged the past as those who helped 
to make it did not judge it. Right or wrong, reverential or 
irreverential, the young men—when they came to be “men” 
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but young and “new”—judged their fathers, and resolved 
that they would not, from their own faults and weaknesses, 
incur and deserve the same defeats, the same well-merited 
fate. 

They saw how great the imperfections of their species had been 
in 1870 ; they saw a vast national body with over-developed brain 
and over-excited nervous system, overstrained by the exclusive 
application of sterile- educational labour, and altogether un- 
equilibrised by any adequate physical or moral strength, a 
“substance grise”” perhaps of considerable size, but unsupported 
by either muscle or backbone. 

This young generation aimed at once at strength and com- 
pleteness of strength—it bounded forwards, as the leading 
electricians have done, towards the ruling principle—the storage 
of force ; and the first word that really told what was meant 
by the introduction of physical reforms into the education 
of French boys, was that quoted by Jules Simon in his short 
but eloquent Preface to Pierre de Coubertin’s earliest book 
pointing to the inevitable oneness of physical and moral 
strength. 

“, . . Mais c’est de la force morale que nous allons faire !”* 

Here we reach the turning-point, and we can do nothing more 
practical than show the example that not three years ago was 
set by one young man who, with unparalleled good faith, and in 
the plainest language possible, described to his countrymen what 
he recognised as the defects of French training, and where he 
believed the improvement in its methods might be best sought 
for. He went so resolutely straight to his aim, and proclaimed 
it so ruthlessly, that nothing more useful occurs to me than to 
translate and quote certain portions of M. de Coubertin’s works 
(whether speeches or books) which within the last two or three 
years have laid in France the foundation of a gradual trans- 
formation of the complete educational system. 

The initial attempt of the young reformer was made at the 

* Over two years ago, in a Preface by Jules Simon to M. de Coubertin’s 
first work on the complete reforms required in French education, the follow- 
ing passage occurs: “. . . On s’est élevé contre le surménage intellectuel” 
(the over-straining of the intelligence), “on ne détruit que ce qu’on rem- 

lace et M. Pierre de Coubertin remplace le surménage. II fait appel 4 
la Force. Et il a raison. C’est sous la force que le surménage succom- 
bera. . . . Le Général Thomassin me disait en sortant de notre derniére 
séance : ‘C’est de la force morale que nous allons faire.’ Quel beau mot! 
quelle idée juste! Le Général ne savait pas depuis combien de tem 


je préche cette doctrine et quels efforts j’ai faits pour la faire réussir. 
voila sous la PROTECTION DE LA JEUNESSE!” 
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Ecole Monge,* where he related that, with a view to perfecting 
the “ raw material ” amongst his own compatriots, his first studies 
(on leaving College) had been directed to the public schools of 
England, and to the completer strength of character, to the higher 
development of manliness, to the fiercer determination of will 
that they undeniably produced in the boys and growing youths 
committed to their charge. His picture of the impression made 
on him by Eton is largely deserving of being meditated on by 
English as well as Frenchmen, and contains the outlines of all 
the principles that may seem desirable to such teachers as desire 
to form not a cleverer, but a stronger, healthier, more generous, 
and more thoroughly human class of brave, honest men and 
dutiful citizens than mere learning is capable of bringing forth. 

This is what M. Pierre de Coubertin meant and still means by 
the word “ training,” for that is the true purport of what he and 
his followers are aiming at. Training is the one and the only 
proper word. It implies the making of the perfect human 
creature, physical and moral ; and for this reason, in his first de- 
scription of what he discerns and proposes as a model in the 
“Eton boy,” he quotes a page of ‘Tom Brown’—* Rugby” being 
in his esteem as safe and as unfailing a producer of the future 
“English gentleman” as the grand school of Eton on the banks 
of Father Thames. 

“Remember,” says this young Frenchman, “that from 
cradle to grave struggle is the essence of life, as it is the 
unavoidable aim, the real life-bringer of all the sons of men 

. existence is a fight...and has to be fought out. 
Self-defence is a noble art and must be practised .. . never 
seek a quarrel, but never shun one, and if it seeks you, be 
sure you fight to the last—as long as strength is given you 
to stand! ... guard your honesty of purpose, your good 
faith—beware of all false seeming, of all pretence! cultivate 
arduous tasks—aspire to what is difficult and do persistently 
what is uncomfortable and unpleasant—love effort passionately, 
for without effort there can be no manliness . . . I lay stress on 
all this, because I have invariably seen that the imitation of 
what are called sporting qualities, the pretence of vigour, in 
short the so-called ‘ pose’ in schoolboys, whose real nature is not 
hardy and bold, are simply the signs of internal defects attempted 











* The Ecole Monge is the most advanced as it was the completest and 
earliest essay made after the war to initiate a system of higher physical and 
moral tuition, " 
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to be disguiséd. The pretender to boldness amongst boys jg 
merely one in whom true virility is extinguished, and who dis- 
likes all efforg—avoids trouble or pain of whatsoever sort, flies 
danger if he can do so unperceived, and is ready at telling a 
lie! . . . therefore aim at acquiring the habit of self-restraint ; 
for self-sacrifice, the habit of painful effort, of physical pain is a 
useful one! .. .” 

These precepts point out clearly what was the first, the original 
tendency of the reform in the training of youth amongst these 
young men, and why training was the true word for it. 

But such theories as the above engendered others, and from 
the schoolboys in France the teaching progressed to the school- 
masters, 

The earliest publication of this higher-school doctrine took 
place last spring (1889) in the volume entitled ‘L’Education 
Anglaise en France.’ It was published by the house of Hachette, 
and the author’s name was at the outset covered, as we have 
mentioned, by the illustrious one of M. Jules Simon. 

It is time a few remarks should state in further detail who and 
what is M. de Coubertin, for his work is one of the most impor- 
tant of any of the reforms the French nation has attempted for 
a good century and a half. 

Pierre de Coubertin was a young man of scarcely twenty-six, 
the pupil of schools, the son of parents sometimes regarded in 
France as clerical or reactionary in their opinions and practices, 
But he saw with his own eyes, was abreast of his time, listened 
to the teachings of both past and present, studied what may be 
termed the fabrication of free men in other countries, and with the 
truthful and clear faculties of a perfectly healthy and equilibrized 
nature, devoted himself at once to the task of preaching what 
to him appeared the truth, with the sincerity of very early 
youth, and with what ought always to be the courage of early 
years, he realized the extremely simple fact of the identity of the 
word virtue in its real classical sense ; and dared to proclaim the 
inseparability of virtue and force contained in the primitive 
expression, vr. 

This was the real motive for what may be regarded as the 
sequel to the primary lectures at the Col/ége Monge. These 
concerned the boys, the Brussels Conferences had for their aim 
the masters. As is immediately to be perceived, the subject has 
widened out, and the lecturer is aware of it. 

“ ,.. The subject on which you do me the honour to invite 
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me to speak” (are the opening words of the lecture) “is to my 
mind a scientific one, and touches the grandest of all sciences, 
that, namely, which teaches how to create men. In truth,” he 
says, “ I find two total and absolute contradictions in the teacher 
as imagined by the well-known Bishop of Orleans and the as 
well-known Dr. Thring. ‘Respect and Authority’ are the 
watchwords I meet with everywhere on the one side. Freedom 
and independent development are those of the other. . . . For 
centuries in France education is an authoritative, an arbitrary and 
oppressive process—this is so self-evident that it requires no proof. 
Whatever the specific form, the principle is for ever the same : 
the autocracy has always subsisted, and the Jesuits have simply 
bequeathed their modes of teaching to the University ; the 
Master is a surgeon who operates on the child he has to educate, 
The object is to give the habit of submission. Mgr. Dupanloup’s 
system produced disciples. The Head Master of Uppingham 
has left a host of admirers and fellow-workers. ... In every 
sense the methods are divergent ; nor do the students of one 
country as yet at all comprehend the results achieved by the 
other: the French, for example, unreflectingly decry the custom 
of flogging in English public schools, and never realize the fact 
that in France we flog the spirit, not the flesh—we flog the spirit 
till it is put down!” 

We will use the original expressions—they deserve it : 

“En France nous ne fouettons pas la chair, mais l’esprit ; et 
lesprit nous le fouettons jusqu’a ce qu'il soit dompté—‘Il saigne 
a lintérieur.’” 

There is no enterprise so desperate as that of weaning the 
French public from any custom—above all if it has had leisure 
to grow into a prejudice ; and the bare notion of attacking the 
mouldy but time-honoured methods of French education would 
have scared even so bold a reformer as M. de Coubertin. His 
first step, therefore, was to render an account to himself of what 
he believed were his convictions; he went to Germany and 
England, studied the fabrication of free men in other countries, 
came home more convinced than ever, more certain of what was 
his duty, and went direct to Belgium to declare it publicly. 

Not quite two years ago, the lectures delivered by this young 
man created such a sensation in Brussels, and other towns in 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and France, that there was no 
longer any possibility of arresting the impetus. 

Then it was that, finding he had with him not only the 
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young generation who thronged enthusiastically around him, 
but all their elders, who had not forgotten the true meaning of 
genuine classical lore ; then it was that the- youthful pioneer 
(there is no other name for him) agreed to accept the leadership 
of a movement that has been gradually awarded him by common 
consent. The most fruitful source of his reforms has been found 
amongst Anglo-Saxons. This year he has completed his school- 
ing by a minute study of the educational methods of the daily 
increasing establishments of the United States and the Canadian 
Dominion. It may, I think, be affirmed that no truer, more 
impartial, more useful work upon the existing modes of educa- 
tion in America is to be found than is furnished by this young 
author in his book entitled ‘ Universités Transatlantiques.’ 

But mere learning, “mere pedagogical education,” has not 
been M. de Coubertin’s sole object ; he has aspired to higher, 
completer aims, in the formation of men ; his supreme success 
has been sought (and realized) by the more perfect and com- 
pleter view of what the British race of free men has produced 
as a nation. I copy the following from a statement recently 
made by M. Pierre de Coubertin: 

“Je voudrais faire passer 4 mes compatriotes toute |’impres- 
sion que l’Angleterre m’a laissée: ma thése est que les Angiais 
ont au fond un secret de force, de puissance : c’est leur éducation, 
elle seule, mais toute entiére : j’ai vu le Jubilé de la Reine. Jai 
assisté 4 ce spectacle inoubliable, 4 cette manifestation nationale 
qu’aucun autre peuple sur la terre ne peut renouveler—c’est la 
le ‘outcome of the Victorian zra,’ et le ‘ Victorian xra’ est le 
produit direct de leur éducation.” 

I again repeat that I had no intention of entering upon the 
various details constituting the various reforms planned (and in 
course of practical execution) by the young teachers of the 
present generation in France, nor have I any space for such 
an undertaking, at the present moment; but I do feel that in 
presence of the want undeniably shown for improvement, of 
the devotion and energy with which the youth of France are 
striving to bring it about, in face of the love of Truth, more 
and more visible, and of the honest greeting everywhere 
tendered to the grand example set by the “ Victorian Age,” it 
would be wrong, because unjust, if no recognition of the bare 
facts were to come from our side. It seems to me fitting that 
the British public should know what are the sincere efforts 
being at this present moment made by the young generations of 
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France in favour of the attainment of a superior, sterner degree 
of Moral Power. 

In a short speech made at Boston (in English) in the autumn 
of last year* M. P. de Coubertin adverted to the vast reforms 
achieved by Dr. Arnold in the following terms: “.... the 
extensive inquiry we have now madef has shown us, that all 
over the world, even Englishmen themselves, who perhaps knew 
comparatively little about Arnold personally, were still, if uncon- 
sciously, adhering to his ideas and views, believing them to be 
the best. We are now striving to introduce in France the same 
species of reform according to the practical precept of: 

“*When you find your neighbour has a good thing, take it!’” 


* ‘Athletics and Gymnastics,’ by Pierre de Coubertin, at the Training 
Conference, November, 1889 ; Boston, Mass. 

t It would be most unjust not to state the frank, generous, and wise 
support M. P. de Coubertin has received from his own National Government. 
In opening his lecture at Boston (above noted) he says : “ 1 am commissioned 
by the French Government to visit the Universities and Colleges of this 
country, not only with reference to the subject of physical education, but also 
with reference to all other branches of training.” It should be known that it 
is in the name of the present French Government that this unsparing 
reformer was sent to the United States to study the modes of making 
education in France more complete. 


MADAME DE BuRY. 
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NoTES FROM PARIS—NOTES FROM EDINBURGH—INCIDENTS OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN STRIKE—GLUCK’s “ ORFEO ”—ASSISI IN AUTUMN, 


NOTES FROM PARIS, 


THE principal object of interest at present is the personification of 
“Cléopatre” by Sarah Bernhardt ; the general verdict being that the 
sight leaves a most unpleasant impression. Sarah Bernhardt is so great 
an actress that she must, necessarily, be remarkable in every part: she 
has not, however, improved since her repeated travels in far-distant 
regions, where the taste of the public being less refined, she is not 
guarded against exaggeration as at the Comédie Francaise, where we 
heard Got himself hissed one night, because, in the excitement of action, 
he had slightly transgressed the limits of good taste. Then, the violent 
dramas which she has acted of late years have injured the sweet tones of 
the “ golden voice,” which was never intended by nature for screaming 
and ranting. In “Cléopatre” she is unpleasantly meretricious, the 
rendering of the character represented being too realistic. Her costumes, 
as usual, are splendid; but some alarm is expressed in couturitre 
establishments at the total absence of any cutting-out, or fabrication, 
lest ladies should take a fancy to such primitive styles of apparel, 
Several yards of material swathed round the figure and fastened with 
pins—without the intervention of a needle anywhere! ‘Des épingles! 
Rien que des épingles!” said an indignant “ first hand” to us; “ est-ce 
qu’on s’habille avec des épingles!” And a chorus of protesting voices 
declare that “ ceffe Sarah” must be mad. On the other hand, husbands 
and fathers admire and approve the economical innovation, with the 
idea of suppressing couturiére’s bills. But, even supposing the very im- 
probable adoption of such a simplified mode of attire, would not the 
couturieres be necessarily called in to arrange the pins and folds? What 
average woman could manage to coil yards and yards of clinging 
material round her figure with any graceful result? What delicious 
sketches of middle-aged, stout matrons in classical attire Leech would 
have drawn, had he lived to hear of such things ! 

It is said that in the days of the first Napoleon, the painter Isabey 
would never allow his wife to wear a ball-dress like others, but himself 
pinned around her folds of gauze, intermingled with flowers, so as to 
produce a charming, though peculiar, effect. He was an artist, and 
might be allowed some privileges. We doubt, however, the success of 
modern unartistic husbands if required to dress their wives with yards of 
gauze, or China crape, and a paper of pins. 
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The recent lists of pupils admitted to the military schools, after com- 
petitive examination, shows a large increase in the number of aristocratic 
names. For some time, after the establishment of the Republic, there 
was a good deal of holding back amongst the high families, and a 
disinclination to serve in the army. But now that they all must do so, 
there is so great an advantage in the position of an officer, that besides 
the considerations of patriotism, which overrule political dislikes, the 
question of personal interest would prove sufficient in many cases. 
The white flag was buried with the Comte de Chambord—there is now 
but one for all parties—and the army represents Za Patric, the Father- 
land. 

Besides, no other profession is now open to young men of high birth. 
Under the Empire there were the Préfets and Sous-Préfets—in other 
words, governors of departments and sub-governors of towns—this 
sounded well, and had an air of vice-royalty about it which was a temp- 
tation. But now all these functionaries must be declared Republicans, 
and, as such, are kept at.a distance by all the local families of position. 
Any one who goes to the Préfef’s receptions or balls is immediately 
put outside the pale of society. “They are people—gui vont chez le 
Préfet!” Nothing more need be said, and, henceforward, every other 
door is closed upon them, 

The violence of political feeling, especially in the Provinces, could 
hardly be imagined by outsiders. We could quote an instance of an 
English lady, received in the best society of a provincial town, who, 
having met on neutral ground a Republican gentleman, whom she 
thought particularly clever and agreeable, allowed him to recognize her 
and exchange a few words with her in the street. 

“You spoke to Monsieur ——?” 

“Why not? Is he not perfectly respectable and very agreeable?” 

“ But he is a declared Republican /” 

‘What does that matter?” 

“Tt matters so much, that if you know him, no one will receive you.” 

And the Englishwoman was forced to submit to local tyranny on pain 
of losing all her acquaintances. 

Such a state of affairs is not likely to bring about much friendly 
feeling between the different political parties ! 

The diplomatic career was formerly eagerly sought by young men of 
good family ; but the same difficulties now prevent them from trying to 
obtain any post. They could not be attachés under a Republican 
Minister or Ambassador without finding themselves incessantly placed in 
false positions, while the hope of promotion for those bearing significant 
names would be very slight. 

The result is, that young men of high birth now enter the army as the 
only way of having something to do; and remain there after marriage. 
The attractions of Paris are no longer sufficient to induce young ladies 
to lay down the condition that their husbands should leave the army 
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and live in the only place where, under the Empire, life seemed endur- 
able. When daughters married Sous-Préfets, or even Préfets, the whole 
family wept over the miseries of the separation, and the wretched necessity 
of living, for at least some time, in a provincial town. They were called 
exiles, and it was considered only natural that they should escape to 
Paris whenever they could find an excuse to do so. When their 
espérances were realized by the death of rich relations, they hastened to 
give up, their post of uncongenial honour, and returned to Paris—or 
Paradise. 

At the present time people are more sensible and more practical, 
though perhaps with lessened merit, for Paris has lost many of its 
charms. They travel more, they no longer fear distances, and young 
wives consent, very philosophically, to inhabit garrison towns for an 
indefinite period. ‘They now have a better understanding of comfort, 
and have learned how to make homes pretty ; they are always well- 
dressed, and always bright and cheerful in public, whatever their domestic 
troubles may be: in short, they make the best of their position. The 
Frenchwoman of the present day never complains, and never initiates 
strangers, or even acquaintances, into her grievances ; on the contrary, 
she takes a sort of pride in describing everything around her as 
particularly delightful: above all, she never complains of her husband, 
so long as she lives with him, whatever he may do. When at last some 
scandalous affair takes place which cannot be concealed, the public 
discovers with amazement that the affectionate couple hated each other; 
that the fathers and mothers-in-law, always talked of as perfections and 
treasures, were intolerable plagues and made endless mischief; that 
the charming children, so exceptionally gifted, gave great trouble in 
various ways ; that the delightful house was intolerable to live in! 

But nobody ever knew anything about it—and most couples go on 
thus—to the end. The thorns may prick their fingers ; but then they 
wear faultless gloves, and no one sees the wounds. 

“ Marie, tu me feras mourir de chagrin!” we heard a French mother 
vociferate to a rebellious child, in accents of despair. But immediately 
afterwards she gave us the assurance that everything had been blessed 
in her household since “that angel” (ce¢ ange) had been sent to them! 

The spirit of that little scene is often met with, and it may be the 
wisest after all. 





NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


An old historic house, the Hope House, has disappeared, and in its 
place has arisen a stately modern building, beautifully planned, and 
nobly constructed within and without, the Free Library of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift to our citizens. Its foundations and lower 
storeys are in the Cowgate, the poorest district of old Edinburgh, whence 
tier upon tier it rises, till the facade of the building is the most striking 
feature of the George IV. Bridge. The style of the architecture 
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Renaissance, and of necessity the outward aspect ‘of the Library suffers 
somewhat from its nearness to the other buildings of very different form 
and colour. Time and custom will doubtless modify this effect of 
incongruity while preserving the really beautiful lines, and mellowing 
the rich soft colour of the building. Above the entrance door are carved 
the words: “ Let there be light,” a motto which reappears woven into 
different devices throughout the rooms, As you go through this really 
magnificent building, with its treasure-houses of books, there is no need 
to be reminded about the proverb of looking a gift-horse in the mouth. 
Time and experience may point out defects in the system, and faults in 
the structure, but at present the defects are the last thing that will strike 
the spectator. The maximum of thought and the power of organization 
seem to have reduced the working of this vast machine to the minimum 
of trouble. In drawing up the rules and regulations by which this 
Library was to be managed, experience was sought at all the great 
libraries in the kingdom.. By a combined process of adoption and 
elimination, a system has been worked out which seems alike simple in 
theory and practice. 

When Mr. Gladstone visited the Library, he was struck by the 
arrangement of the books in the Circulating Department, and thought 
it would have been a better plan to have arranged them according to 
the nature of the works in different parts of the room. Here they are 
arranged in shelves all round the room, the highest shelves being filled 
with works on religion and philosophy only, the next row art and science, 
the two next (on a level with the hand for obvious reasons) with works 
of fiction. Lower down are histories, biographies, books of travel, and 
poetry. The librarian represented to Mr. Gladstone that, by this 
arrangement, the work of the employés was equally distributed ; whereas 
by the other plan the man in charge of the Philosophy department would 
find his part a sinecure, while the guardian of novels would be worked 
to death. In this Library the percentage of works of fiction taken out 
during a week is 47 as contrasted with 86.in England. 

The Reference Library is crowded every evening with artizans, and 
in the reading-room working-men stand, three and four deep, waiting 
for their turn to get to the newspapers. In the morning hours the 
greater proportion of visitors are clerks, who look in on their way to 
work ; between eleven and three the leisured classes haunt the rooms. 
Later in the afternoon the wives of artizans, with their baskets, returning 
from their household shopping; later again the clerks, and in the 
evening the rooms are crowded with working-men. No section of the 
Library is more interesting than the Juvenile Department, which is only 
open from three to eight, as it was found that by opening it in the 
morning truancy from school was encouraged. Here, squatting round 
the tables, poring over the magazines, are to be seen little, ragged, bare- 
footed children. Every weck over 3000 volumes are issued to these 
small people by librarians no older than their clients. 
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It is curious to note the stone-carved motto preserved from the old 
Hope House let into the door above the Reference Room, “Tecum 
habita,” is less appropriate to that large well-filled room, stored with the 
garnered wisdom of the great minds of all ages, than it was to the shrewd, 
self-contained, Lord Advocate, Thomas Hope, builder and founder of the 
original house, nearly 300 years ago. 





INCIDENTS OF THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKE. 


The following notes have been sent to us by an eye-witness, under 
date, Sydney, October 7th :— 

Mr, C gave us a very interesting account of his work as “ special” 
and volunteer drayman, Very few people, even in Sydney, know that 
this work is still going on, and that all the wool which comes down 
country to Darling Harbour is driven from the station to the various 
shipping quays, and shipped entirely by gentlemen drivers. One man, 
M——-, does all the wool carting, and has something like go “ lorries” 
and over 180 fine dray-horses. He has a good reputation as a master, 
and some of his men have been in his service fifteen or twenty years, 
But they all came out at the Union’s bidding—it being hoped that in 
this way an end would be put to any wool export from Sydney—the 
Union being ready to sacrifice even the Union sheds in their anxiety to 
block those shearing under Station Rules. For some time there was a 
block, and a number of bales accumulated ; but a friend of Mr. C—, 
a prominent woolbroker, suggested volunteer drivers, and Mr. C—— was 
the first man to “sign on.” ‘The new era was inaugurated the day of 
the “ Riot Act,” and for several days it was found necessary to convey 
the wool down in processions, with a strong force of police and mounted 
troopers. 

Now, however, they have made a good headway against the glut at the 
station, and in addition are carting regularly every train-load as it 
comes in. 

Mr. C leaves the hotel at five every morning and carts all day, 
taking about five loads of sixteen or seventeen great bales considerable 
distances as his day’s work—his seems to be the greatest average. No 
one is driving wool trollies but amateurs. I came across one in G—— 
Street the other day; two fine horses, and the “lorry” piled high with 
three tiers of bales, on the topmost one the driver, in old ‘trousers, grey- 
flannel shirt, white-silk tie (!), and old straw hat—very evidently a 
gentleman ; another down on the lower bale managing the brake, and 
the policeman walking alongside. (Mr. C—— is the only man who 
manages his cart alone.) 

One big firm is so much afraid of the Union that even when these 
gentlemen bring the wool down to their place, they are refused even 4 
drink of water, because “it is a rule of the firm to give nothing to 
draymen!” Most of the big wool-brokers in Central Wharf keep open 
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house, and beer, and bread and cheese are to be had by the volunteers 
in the middle of the day there ad Zid, 

Though the “lorries” are not molested in G—— Street, they are 
much hooted and jeered at in the smaller streets. Two drays here had 
their traces cut and several drivers have been injured by blue metal. 
I drove down on Mr, C ’s dray, and several people “hoped I 
would fall off and break my neck.” 














Guuck’s “ ORFEO.” 


The production of Gluck’s Orfeo at Covent Garden after its thirty years’ 
absence from the London stage, has been, so far, Ae event of Signor 
Lago’s season of Italian opera. A crowded and representative musical 
house showed the attractive power of an interesting classical revival, a 
novelty also to most opera-goers of the present generation. Gluck 
occupied in his time the position of operatic innovator, in which he has 
been succeeded on much more advanced lines by Richard Wagner ; 
in the Orfec he used very largely the now extinct fashion of pantomime, 
which, in gifted hands, can become such a wondrous means of dramatic 
expression. Of this fact there was a most interesting and distinguished 
example at Covent Garden ; the operatic stage has seldom seen anything 
finer or more dramatic than the impersonation of “ Orpheus” by 
Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli. Every pose and gesture, motion and attitude, 
suggested the beauty and pathos of this marvellous love story, especially 
in the scene when, for a moment, Orpheus mistakes the inhabitants of 
the Elysian Fields for his lost Eurydice. The end of the act is entirely 
dumb show, and nothing could have been more striking than Malle. 
Ravogli’s treatment of this scene, nor of that immediately following it 
where Orpheus at last finds his love. There is a wonderful fascination 
about the story of “Orpheus and Eurydice”; that Gluck’s music has 
power to bring it very beautifully before us is evident from the effect its 
performance invariably produces, notably the recent one in Florence 
with Hastreiter as Orpheus, regarding which Vernon Lee contributed 
such an able article to the Contemporary Review. But no finer 
Orpheus could be seen than Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli’s impersonation of 
the character at Covent Garden. Her singing throughout was magoni- 
ficent; in the air from Bertoni’s Orfeo, usually interpolated at the end 
of the first act of Gluck’s opera, she took the C in alt. with the greatest 
ease, showing a wonderful range of voice which was equal throughout 
in tone. Would that the rest of the production could bear comparison 
with this portion of it! Mdlle. Sofia Ravogli as “‘ Eurydice” was dis- 
appointing, while Mdlle. Brony as “ Love” produced small effect, and 
the chorus sang badly out of tune. Also, why must we have one of the 
well-known scenes from the A/ricaine to represent Elysium, with spirits 
in more than usually hideous ballet-girl costumes? That the central 
interest was sufficient to make one forget glaririg defects elsewhere is 
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not saying more than is Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli’s due ; it is years since 





Covent Garden has witnessed such a genuine and artistic triumph. 


Assisi IN AUTUMN. 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem, ‘What hard work to be 
a King of United Italy,” was my chief thought as I left behind me the 
crowded station at Perugia, band playing and flags flying, and, as the 
King went northward, from his Umbrian triumph to another welcome 
in Elorence, I turned my back on the /es¢a and started for Assisi. 

It was pleasant to escape from the throng, and yet there had been 
something impressive in this gathering of Umbria, rich and poor, 
townsfolk and peasants, come together in thousands to meet their King, 
Doubtless in the old days when Italy was a divided nation, one would 
have seen more variety, more picturesque circumstance ; to-day nearly 
all wore the sober and monotonous garb of the townsmen: only a few 
dashes of colour here and there in the yellow kerchiefs of peasant women, 
with a rarer patch of red. But the faces were happy, and the temper 
of the crowd cheerful, as only an Italian crowd can be. One could 
not have had a better picture of the bright side of the new régime than 
this unanimous assembly, in the old-world town, with the fields of careful 
tillage round about it, and vineyards and oliveyards stretching as far as 
the eye could see, to Assisi and Foligno southwards and north to the 
shores of “reedy Thrasymene.” But the fesfa was over, the inevitable 
statue of Vittorio Emmanuele had been unveiled, the fireworks had 
blazed and died, the trotting races were ended, and even the crowning 
excitement of the ‘omdola, which seems to give the needed touch of 
adventure to Italian life now that brigandage and domestic war are 
things of the past, had run its uncertain course. 

The September sun shone hot as I arrived at Assisi and walked 
along the dusty road to the great domed church of the plain, S. Maria 
degli Angeli. Nothing could look more alien to St. Francis and his 
quiet world than this vast Palladian building: yet the scene had its 
human touches. Women were drawing water at the long and lavish 
fountain that runs along one side of the church, and others sat sewing 
or spinning in front of the cottages hard by. There is some spell in 
the sight of these simple old-world tasks, that bridges the generations 
and makes one feel, as nothing else does, the sense of oneness with 
the past; Roman walls and medizval have fallen, but the same plough 
is in the fields, and the grey-haired women twirl the spindle in the same 
deft fashion as in ancient Rome, or in the yet uncorrupted Florence that 
Dante mourns for : 


“L’altra traendo alla rocca la chioma, 
Favoleggiava con la sua famiglia 
De’ Troani, e di Fiesole, e di Roma.” 
Within the church is one memorial of surpassing interest, the simple 
rough stone chapel, the ancient Portiuncula of St. Francis, standing 
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the centre of that great garish church, in it, yet not of it. Here 
St. Francis made his favourite home, and hither the pilgrims flocked 
in thousands for absolution and healing as soon as he was dead. It 
is typical of the history—a simple life overgrown with an elaborate 
system, which hides its beauty from the general eye: but there behind 
all the added circumstance it remains untouched for those who have a 
mind to see it. The young monk who serves as guide shows us the 
cell of St. Francis where he died, and the Chapel of the Roses with 
the frescoes of Tiberio d’Assisi, that tell the story, and in the garden 
close at hand are the thornless roses growing. It needs some effort to 
think of the seraphic Saint in these vast incongruous halls, and it was 
arelief to emerge again upon the road, in sight of the grey-walled city, 
set steeply on the hill above.* The road led upward between vineyards, 
where the vine trained on maple-trees,t grew among fields of maize, now 
harvested. The meek-eyed oxen were ploughing up the brown slope 
of the hill, while in the elm-trees on either side of the road another 
ancient labour was going on ; I heard a shrill voice among the branches, 
and saw a brown-faced girl stripping them of all their green leaves “ for 
the oxen,” as she told me, and then renewed her song to some companion 
in a distant tree, for they sang and answered in the pastoral manner, 





“Hic ubi densas 
Agricole stringunt frondes hic Moeri canamus.” 


The maize has driven out the wheat and barley of Virgil’s day, but 


the cattle still move on the old tracks across the hills, the vines are 
still trained in the old fashion, and one is glad to think that the land- 
scape is almost as he might have seen it. This was the hill-side where 
the first chapter of the Franciscans was held, a sort of Feast of 
Tabernacles, “il capitolo de’ gratucci ovvero di stuoie,” as the unknown 
author of the Fioretti di S. Francesco tells us, 5000 brethren in one 
camp, whom the Cardinal coming from Perugia saluted as “ the army 
of the knights of God.” 

The afternoon was ending as I entered the city walls, and I made 
haste to climb the hill behind the town before sunset. The steep lime- 
stone crag is crowned by a splendid grey-red ruin of a castle, Rocca 
Grande, The hill-side is broken with quarry holes and has a barren 
air, but, in defiance, the white scabious blossomed abundantly ; but 
the chief glory of the place was a delicate spiky thistle, like a plant of 
the sea-shore, with a beautiful steel-blue flower, that grew freely on the 
limestone soil, and gave it a rich and subtle colour. I was not 
suffered to enjoy the place in solitude, for a persistent beggar in the 


* Propertius (iv. 1, 65, “scandentes quisquis cernit de vallibus arces ”) is 
probably describing the view of his birth-place. (See the late Prof. Sellar’s 
article on “The Rirth-place of Propertius,” iti the Classical Review for 
November.) 

t In this region, the maple, which Pliny named as one among many trees 
for training the vine on, is universally used. 
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shape of a very cheerful imp pursued me up the hill, and talked half 
an hour on end in the hope of an alms: but I remained stony, and at 
last, hearing a band strike up in the town below, he shrieked with joy 
** concerto !” and rushed off to see the fun, 

The outlook is perhaps not so splendid as from the terrace at Perugia, 
but it has its own quiet charm—the quaint old town immediately below, 
with its complete circuit of walls and its scattered churches and convents ; 
the bare hills, Subasio and its neighbours, rising behind to southward; 
and, set upon their slopes above the plain, the towns of Spello and 
Foligno, golden in the light ; the straightly-ordered vineyards and olive- 
yards in the valley below, with the bare brown earth between; and, 
stretching away to the north, a long plain, crossed, though one could 
not see it, by the Tiber; and beyond this, in the shadow, the town of 
Perugia, with the pointed campanile of S. Pietro fuori di Mura for land- 
mark ; and bounding the landscape on that side, and again on the west, 
the ranges of the Apennines, that make so much of the beauty of Umbria, 
“ cette Galilée d’Italie, 4 la fois fertile et sauvage, riante et austére.” 

The streets were darkening as I descended through the market-place 
past the old Roman temple of Minerva (converted now to the worship 
of the Madonna), and by the long steep street tomy inn. Most English 
visitors come over for the day from Perugia and return before evening, 
so that I found myself among a foreign company, of painters, art-critics 
and revolutionaries, {from Gottingen, Badajos, and Cincinnati, all very 
friendly and all devoted to Assisi. Next day there was the great church 
of St. Francis to explore. Built on the rock’s very verge, the old place 
of execution of the city, it stands upon heavy arched substructures of 
great depth, which give it from the plain below an air of massive 
grandeur. ‘The church itself isa vast one, being in fact double ; below 
is a dim vaulted church, with its side chapels always in mysterious 
twilight ; above is a long plain nave without aisles or pillars, rejoicing in 
all the glory of sunshine and bright colour. This upper church is 4 
perpetual triumph of St. Francis, whose story is painted scene by scene 
upon the walls of the nave. This is the work of Giotto, who came to 
do honour with the rest of the world to the people’s saint, following his 
master thither ; for the critics do not forbid us to believe that Cimabue’s 
work, or at least his design, is to be seen in the great series of biblical 
frescoes on the walls above those of Giotto, some of them much injured, 
some quite destroyed, but showing here and there a wonderful charm 
and freedom which makes one feel that Giotto learnt more from his 
master than one had reckoned. There is a special interest in seeing, 
as in the case of Perugino and Rafael in S, Severo at Perugia, the work 
of master and pupil side by side, so like and yet so far apart. 

Returning to the lower church as the afternoon light begins to fall on 
the frescoes of the vaulted roof above the high altar, one passes abruptly 
from the simple narrative style of Giotto—peasant, and monk, and Pope, 
as they lived and walked—to that other world, to him so familiar, though 
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to us so far away, the medizval world of allegory. There, making a 
complete series with the glorified Saint, are the three virtues of his 
order, Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, set forth in parables full of quaint 
imaginations and elaborate detail. The most attractive and the most 
human is the central fresco of the despised maid Poverty, receiving the 
ring from St. Francis as his bride. 





“Questa, privata del primo marito, 
Mill e cent’ anni e pitt dispetta e scura, 
Fino a costui si stette senza invito.” 

The small boys throwing stones at the bride and the barking dog lend 
a homely colour to the picture, which carries one into the common 
world again, to feel that after all it is this life of men that the painter is 
giving us, and no mere scholastic dream. It is a kind fate that has 
saved these frescoes when the ancient cloister has become a Military 
School, and the tomb of St. Francis, with the Papal seal upon it, has 
been encased in the spurious splendour of a gaily-marbledcrypt. But 
on these modern changes one’s eye need not dwell. When I think of 
Assisi, I think of the morning sunlight on the frescoes of the upper 
church, or of the worshipping congregation I saw one Sunday morning 
in the dim church below. They have killed the dear birds of St. 
Francis, these modern Italians, save a few sparrows that they keep in 
cages; but they still worship in his church, and something surely of his 
gentleness still lingers with them. Here at least in his own town and 
country-side, away from royal pageants and clamour of politicians, it is 
possible for his countrymen to possess their minds in peace and ponder 
his message—the message not of a theologian or a scholar, but of 
a very simple man who had learnt the secret of life. His influence, so 
astonishingly wide and rapid, was, like that of all true saints, the 
influence of a personality, not of a dogma. M. Renan, in his wonderful 
sketch of St. Francis, has. put in striking words his message for our 
time : “ Notre siécle, dont le trait essentiel est de juger des choses non 
par leur cété esthétique ou moral, mais par leurs inconvénients 
matériels, ne comprend plus cet idéalisme absolu. Sa prétention est 
de faire des grandes choses sans grandeur morale. Son inexpérience 
de lhistoire, la prétention qu’il a d’imaginer une ére nouvelle lui inspire 
une confiance exagérée dans la richesse. Or, voici un pauvre homme, 
le fils d'un marchand d’Assise ; une sorte de fou tour & tour mendiant, 
cuisinier, vagabond, qui fait ce que ne feront jamais nos grands hommes 
daction, nos capitalistes, une ceuvre durable pour sept ou huit siécles 
et impliquant certains principes vrais pour I’éternité.” 

And if, as we descend from that medizeval town and plunge once 
more into modern Italy and modern England, we ponder these words, 
and ask, “‘ What principles?” it may be that the olives, which look with 
their sad beauty through the ages upon the passing generations of men, 
will whisper to us, “ Beati mundo corde, quoniam ipsi Deum videbunt.” 

312 
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STUDIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY; sBetnc AcapDeEmicar 
ADDRESSES. By the late Dr. DoLiincer, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich. Translated by Marcarer 
Warre. (With Portrait. 14s. WJurray.) The name of the author 
of this work is sufficient guarantee that it is no mere collection of 
ephemeral essays, thrown together for the sake of forming a volume, 
On glancing over the table of contents, indeed, it may at first sight 
seem difficult to detect the connecting purpose of these Academical 
Addresses. “Dante as a Prophet,” “The Origin of the Eastem 
Question,” “‘ The Jews in Europe,” “‘ Madame de Maintenon, the most 
influential woman of French History,” these titles taken at random 
would appear to denote subjects totally distinct from one another; but 
as we read, we discern that the author is rising far above the details of 
the annalist to those causes which have produced the most momentous 
results in the destinies of nations. It would perhaps be more correct 
to write the one cause which has produced these results, for the essays, 
though dealing in the main with secular subjects, are an exposition of the 
profound and all-pervading infiuence of the Roman Church on European 
History. The breadth of view ; the commanding grasp of detail, where 
essential to the argument ; the freedom from all taint of partizanship, 
are such as have been attained by few historians. ‘The vices and 
weaknesses not only of Kings and Kaisers, but of the Popes of Rome, are 
exposed, not as by an advocate, but in the calm dispassionate manner 
of a judge. This is a book which should be read by every student of 


European History. 


FORTIFICATION : Its Past ACHIEVEMENTS, RECENT DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND FuTURE ProGress. By Major G, SYDENHAM CLARKE, 
C.M.G., R.E. (With many illustrations ; 8vo.. 21s. Murray.) This 
is a most interesting and valuable book both to professional and non- 
professional readers ; not only is the subject worked out in an admirably 
lucid manner, but the illustrations, of which there is a large number, 
are of the greatest assistance to the due understanding of the text. 
The Science of Fortification has been the sport of theorists, who, instead 
of treating the requirements of defence on broad and practical principles, 
have over-elaborated those technicalities of detail which have been the 
special hobby of individual authorities. Major Clarke’s summary of 
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history during the past two centuries, so far as regards siege operations, 
is excellent, and the lessons he draws therefrom will be of considerable 
value to the historian. He shows that, ceteris paribus, the defence has 
a distinct advantage over the attack; that discipline, matériel and 
organization have more potent influence towards success than any 
structural advantages, and we are led to the conclusion that the day of 
elaborate and costly masonry works is at an end. Next we have a 
clear and somewhat severely critical review of the various and conflicting 
theories of modern foreign masters of the science, and finally a full 
statement of the requirements and capabilities of fortifications, ironclads, 
guns and armaments of all kinds at the present day. Incidentally, 
there is in these pages one more testimony to the genius of the Duke of 
Wellington as exhibited in the lines of Torres Vedras, in the construc- 
tion of which he successfully broke through some of the most cherished 
prejudices of his time. 


_ HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. E. H. Lecky. (Vols. 7 and 8. Jongmans.) It is of course 
impossible to give any adequate criticism of this important work in the 
few lines which our space permits. We can only characterize it in 
general terms oy the assertion that Mr. Lecky’s History, of which 
these form the concluding volumes, is one of the most notable literary 
achievements of our time. The subject with which the historian has to 
grapple is one which requires the clearest head and the most impartial 
judgment, for the period treated of in these volumes is that of Irish 
affairs between the years 1798 and 1801. The burning questions of 
the rebellion of ’98, the Act of Union with England, and the whole 
policy of Pitt, are here debated with as close an approach to complete- - 
hess as appears to be possible to any contemporary writer. And 
what is the outcome of Mr. Lecky’s study? Briefly, that while nothing 
could be much worse than the measures which were taken to bring 
about the legislative Union of Ireland with England, the Union itself is 
one which in the present state of affairs it would be almost madness 
to repeal. Due justice is in these pages rendered to Pitt’s projects as 
apart from their realization, for as we are now well aware, the English 
Minister had large schemes of Catholic conciliation intended to be the 
appropriate sequel of the Parliamentary Union. Possibly Pitt may be 
blamed for weakness in surrendering these to the prejudices of the 
King, but no critical history of those agitated times ought to lessen our 
admiration for the nobility of the original plan. Mr. Lecky is not a 
master of style like Macaulay or even Froude, but his work has a 
subdued brilliance and gravity of its own, which perhaps form the best 
guarantee of the author’s scrupulous fidelity. 


—— 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE WAY OUT. By 
GENERAL Bootu. (Published at the International Head Quarters of 
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the Salvation Army.) General Booth has received so many com- 
plimentary letters, including some even from Bishops of the Established 
Church, that it may be safely concluded that his book has been 
generally accepted as a striking contribution to the problem which it 
attempts to solve. The scheme is one which certainly deserves the 
closest attention both from politicians and social reformers, but the real 
utility of his plans depends upon a mass of detail which in the present 
book are by no means adequately considered. It is true that the 
shelters which he proposes to establish in various parts of the Metropolis 
have already stood the test of a practical trial, but the conditions are 
somewhat altered when we have to supplement the London shelters by 
a Farm in the country and a Colony over seas, The striking character- 
istic of this book is the tone of absolute confidence with which General 
Booth propounds remedies for a social state which has long’ troubled 
the most thoughtful minds in many ages. Yet it cannot be said that 
General Booth’s egotism is in any sense distasteful, for it obviously 
proceeds from the most entire and simple-minded faith in the Divine 
suggestions of which he believes himself to be the recipient. No one 
in truth can afford to laugh at the Salvation Army, however much we 
may dislike some of the methods by which it seeks to attain its ends. 
It seems also by this time practically certain that General Booth will 
have the opportunity of making use of large sums in the execution of 
his projects. We can but wish him with the utmost heartiness. all 
success in his eminently Christian undertaking. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL. (2 vols. David Douglas.) 
Here is a work which will be warmly welcomed by all true lovers of 
“The Wizard of the North.” It is well known that Mr. Lockhart made 
free use of ‘Sir Walter Scott’s Journal’ in the composition of his most 
delightful Biography ; and it may be doubted whether the present book 
contains passages which are materially important to our knowledge of 
its hero. But it adds many interesting touches here and there, and it 
conveys the same impression of the nobility of character and patient 
endurance which have already become familiar to us through Mr 
Lockhart’s pages. The first entry is the zoth of November, 1825, justa 
day or two before the first mutterings of that storm which was to engulph 
in gloom the declining years of Scott. On January 16th, 1826, the 
catastrophe occurred, followed by the illness and death of his wife 
The succeeding three or four years present us with a picture of the 
great writer labouring in the midst of financial distresses to repay his 
creditors, and to atone, so far as in him lay, for the extravagances of an 
earlier period. The whole record is of the deepest interest and leaves 
us most strongly impressed with the power of will which could keep the 
novelist so sternly in his self-appointed path. 
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LONDON LETTERS. By G. W. Smatiey. (MMacmillan.) The 
two volumes of journalistic gossip which Mr. Smalley has collected for 
an English audience were composed in the first instance for the columns 
of the Wew York Tribune. They are divided under several headings, 
such as “ Personalities,” ‘‘ Notes on Social Life,” “ Notes on Parliament,” 
and “ Pageants,” of which doubtless the first section will prove the 
greatest attraction to the general reader. Written under circumstances 
of haste, and intended for rapid and discursive perusal, the numerous 
portraits of prominent men which Mr. Smalley has delineated in his 
first volume will not of course be regarded as permanent contributions 
to the history of the country; but they have a certain piquancy and 
flavour of their own, which of course will appeal to those for whom they 
are intended. We may content ourselves with a few examples. 
“Browning drank port wine by preference, and he has been known 
to say that claret was a drink for women, port for men.” “It is odd 
that nobody should have remarked Lord Salisbury’s resemblance to the 
common prints of Shakespeare.” “I believe that most of George 
Eliot's friends who saw much of her were aware that she had a gift of 
saying very bitter things in a melodious manner ;_ which gift she, for the 
most part, charitably kept under control.” And no doubt the American 
public were much interested in this sort of thing: “ Blushes came and 
went on the faces touched (at a Drawing-room at Dublin Castle) by the 
Viceregal lips or moustache, and I even thought I saw a faint flicker of 
colour on Lord Aberdeen’s face as he bestowed this salute on the ladies 
best known to him.” Whether an English public will be equally 
pleased is, perhaps, a matter of opinion. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion Craw- 
FORD. (Macmillan & Co.) This is a pleasantly told story, written in 
Mr. Crawford’s best manner, with a restrained and cultivated power of 
literary expression which is worthy of high praise. The Cigarette-maker 
is a Russian Count, who is forced to live under circumstances of great 
poverty in a tobacconist’s shop at Munich. While he is exercising his 
humble tasks, a fellow-toiler, a girl called Vjera, falls in love with him, 
despite the madness (for so it seems to her as well as others) which 
attacks him in the middle of every week, of dreaming that restitution to 
his ancestral estates is at hand. Ultimately the dream, of course, comes 
true, and the Count rewards the fidelity of his companion by making her 
his wife. The plot is a slight one, but it is developed with considerable 
art, and the characters are one and all carefully drawn. 


A FELLOW OF TRINITY. By Aan St. Ausyn and WALTER 
WHEELER. (Chatto & Windus.) We are not quite sure whether this 
novel is to be taken as a yeu d’esprit or as a serious production. In the 
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former light, it certainly affords some entertainment of its own, and the 
characters are sufficiently eccentric to excite in the reader that mild and 
subdued surprise which is the best homage a commonplace mind can 
pay to wit. From any other point of view, criticism is more difficult, 
It is not easy to believe that ladies in Cambridge can keep a gambling- 
house to which Newnham and Girton young ladies can come without 
chaperons ; at all events we should be sorry to be guilty of such a libel 
on a famous University town. The hero is of course of that all-conquering 
type of manhood before which the weaker sex invariably bows down— 
even to the extent of making proposals of marriage that are very properly 
rejected, as they do not occur, so far as we can see, in Leap Year. 
Here and there, however, there are touches of pathos, especially in the 
case of the “little mother” who has the proud privilege of having 
the “ Fellow of Trinity ” as her son. 





THE LAST OF THE FENWICKS. By Heten Surpton. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) It is a pleasure to come across a story as fresh and 
wholesome as Miss Shipton’s North-country romance. True we meet 
for the most part very ordinary men and women leading quiet, uneventful 
lives ; but Miss Shipton has the power of making us see the underlying 
drama of commonplace existences, though perhaps it is hardly fair to call 
the Fenwicks commonplace. To South-country readers, at any rate, the 


picture of the old grey house and its inmates, cold and keen like the 
bleak moorland air which they breathe, will have a charm of its own, 
and he would be hard to please indeed who wished for a more lovable 
heroine than Isobel. We will not spoil a pleasant story by revealing 
the plot which, simple as it is, is well worked out ; but we can promise 
intending readers that their interest will be maintained to the end. 


ENGLAND: A Vatepiction. By M. Frere. (Metcalfe & Co, 
Cambridge.) In these days of indifference and would-be cosmopolitanism 
it is well sometimes to be reminded of the old-fashioned virtue of 
patriotism. We are sincerely grateful therefore to Miss Frere for the 
spirited lines in which she celebrates the glories of our native land, and 
we wish that more people had as sincere a reverence for departed 
greatness. 


SIDNEY. By Marcaret DeLanp. (Longmans & Co.) Mrs. De 
land’s latest work has all the excellences which made ‘John Ward, 
Preacher,’ so great a success, but it has also, though to a less degree, 
the faults of the earlier book. There is clever delineation of charac- 
ter, tenderness, sympathy, and quiet humour in ‘Sidney,’ but it is 
somewhat overweighted by earnestness of purpose. We cannot but 
respect the intensity of conviction with which the writer works out her 
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thesis that life is love, and that no selfish shrinking from the fear of 
death by denying the claims of love can stifle the longing for a fuller 
life and for immortality. As we have said, her earnestness commands 
respect, but we cannot avoid the conviction that it takes away from the 
success as a novelist to which her powers would entitle her. For some 
of her characters are really admirable, and we doubt if even George 
Eliot could have given us a better picture than that of Mrs. Pope and 
her servants. Nor shall we soon forget the pathetic little figure of Miss 
Sally, with her tender-hearted foolishness and her simple romance. 
With the central figure Mrs. Deland has been less: successful, and this, 
probably, because Sidney has been chosen as the representative of that 
wilful exclusion of love and human interests which cannot but break 
down. She is a little too much of a lay figure, and she is therefore less 
interesting than Katherine, whose assumed respect for the opinions of 
the worldly Mrs. Pope conceals her real contempt for the delightful old 
woman. In spite of the sadness of the story, it is very pleasant reading, 
especially in those scenes which are off the main plot. 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. By E. W. Hornunc. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) We are a little inclined to wonder whether Australian 
women, as a rule, are as delightfully unconventional as the heroine of this 
bright little story. But when we have granted that such refinement of 
thought can express itself in such startling plainness of speech as distin- 
guished the Bride amongst her English relations, we are ready to find 
her charming, and to sympathise with her in her manifold adventures. 
The minor characters are excellently drawn, especially the “ upright 
Judge,” whom Gladys inadvertently mistakes for the coachman, and 
Granville, her brother-in-law, the insufferable prig, who is yet not half 
a bad fellow at the bottom. Perhaps the author is right to end his story 
as he does; but we confess to a feeling of disappointment when we 
discovered that, after all, the Bride was to withdraw her fascinations 
from English society and to hide herself once more in the Bush, 


WARREN HASTINGS. By Caprain L. J. TRoTTER. RULERS OF 
Inpia. (Clarendon Press.) We would recommend this sketch of the 
life of the great Governor-General of India to all who wish to obtain an 
impartial view of the man whom the Prince Regent nearly twenty years 
after his impeachment called “ the most deserving and one of the worst- 
used men in the Empire.” Captain Trotter has a ready pen, and he 
has given us a clear and vigorous account of Warren Hastings’ career. 
He wisely allots far the most space to the history of Hastings’ adminis- 
tration, the oft-told tale of the trial being compressed into one chapter. 
His readers are therefore able to judge for themselves of the Governor’s 
merits, though they are aided by the sympathetic appreciation and 
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keen insight into Indian affairs of his biographer. It is a pity that 
Englishmen, as a rule, should know so little of the history of their 
greatest dependency ; but this series of biographies should at least do 
something to remedy the evil when, as in the present instance, so much 
information is offered in so convenient and pleasant a form. 





LOCKE. By Proressor CAMPBELL FRASER. (Blackwood’s Philo 
sophical .Classics.) The excellence of this latest addition to the 
‘ Philosophical Classics’ makes us the more regret that Professor Camp- 
bell Fraser should not feel able to undertake that complete edition 
of Locke’s works which, as he himself says, is so much needed. The 
first part of this little book gives a sketch of Locke’s life ; but for the 
most part it is taken up with an exposition of the ‘ Essay concerning 
Human Understanding,’ with which the philosopher’s name is indis- 
solubly associated. As might be expected in the editor of Berkeley, 
Professor Campbell Fraser leans generally to a somewhat idealistic 
interpretation of his author, and is sometimes perhaps a little hard upon 
those critics who have taken an opposite view. That Locke, however, 
like Kant, was more of an idealist in tendency than he himself could 
have realized, we are ready to believe ; for to draw the conclusions to 
which his premisses would sometimes have led would have seemed to 
him, as he says, “a letting loose of thought in the vast ocean of being.” 
The safe way of probabilities, the via media of human knowledge, seemed 
to him the proper subject-matter of philosophy; an examination into 
the constitution of that real world of which ideas are somehow pictures, 
seemed to him beside the mark. Yet, as here pointed out, he was 
constantly trying “to solve philosophical difficulties by physical cate- 
gories,” and hence the confusion into which he was led by his primary 
qualities of bodies, and the materialist superstructure which French 
philosophy built on this foundation. The picture of his old age and of 
his friendship for the young Esther Masham, is a pleasant relief to the 
more serious chapters of the book. * 
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